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BEL. 


Many of the churches in Virginia, built in the 
Colonial period, no longer exist as places for the 
public worship of the Almighty. Some of these 
are partially in ruins; others are wholly so, and 
some have utterly disappeared. 

Pohick Church, about seven miles from 
Mount Vernon (the plan of which was drawn by 
Washington’s hand ; to the erection of which he 
contributed money and labor ; of which he was a 
vestryman, and in which he and his family wor- 
shiped), only recently has been made decent for 
sacred use. When I visited that church, more than 
a quarter of a century ago, very few panes of glass 
were in its windows ; a swallow had built her nest 
under the sounding-board ; the elaborately wrought 
pulpit had been mutilated by sacrilegious relic- 
seekers, and upon the ledge of the reading desk or 
lectern the fowls of the air had evidently perched. 
There were the old communion-table, dusty and de- 
serted, and the high-backed square pews in which 
Washington, the Masons, the Fairfaxes, and others 
of the Virginia aristocracy had sat and listened to the 
voices of the eccentric Weemsand others ; and upon 
the walls, on black tablets, were the words of the 
Law, the Creed, and the Prayer, upon which human 
eyes, excepting those of the curious, then seldom 
gazed. On the same journey I discovered, by the 
side of a dusty highway half-way between Aquia 
Creek and Fredericksburg, the ruins of Potomac 
Church, more than half concealed by a thicket of 
thorns, dwarf cedars, and brambles. It was at one 
time one of the finest structures of its kind in Vir- 
ginia. The windows were now gone; so also were 
the pews and the pulpit. The roof, which was 
supported by columns painted in imitation of varie- 
gated marbles, had partly fallen in; but the Law, 
the Creed and the Prayer upon its walls, seemed 
almost as fresh as when the old Virginians wor- 
shipped there. 

At Petersburg, separated from the city by a ra- 
vine, I found the ruins of Blandford Church stand- 
ing in solitude among ancient and dilapidated 
monuments erected to the memory of leading Vir- 
ginians in Colonial times. It had been a beautiful 
structure, cruciform, and built of imported bricks. 
There were no glasses in the windows nor fur- 
niture in the interior. Where once was its floor, 
that had been trodden by some of the noblest and 
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most beautiful of the land, were uneven ground and 
scattered bricks. Around it and the burying- 
ground in which the ruin still stands, draped with 
ivy, was the ancient brick wall; but there were few 
traces of the pretty village of Blandford, over- 
looked from the eminence upon which the church 
was built, which flourished there when its rival at 
the Falls of the Appomattox was striving for its 
present pre-eminence. 

The fine old St. John’s Church, at Hampton, 
near Old Point-Comfort, was then well preserved, 
but the fires of the late civil war laid it in irre- 
trievable ruins. 


“They are all passing from the land, 
Those churches old and gray, 
In which our fathers used to stand 
In years gone by, to pray. 
* * * * 


* 


Aye, pull them down, and rear on high 
New-fangled, painted things, 
For these but mock the modern eye 
The past around them brings. 
Then pull them down, and upward rear 
A pile that suits who worship here.” 


But there are a few old churches left in Virginia. 
At Richmond is St. John’s, one of the oldest in 
the State, in which rang out the electric words of 
Patrick Henry, in the spring of 1775—a hundred 
years ago—‘‘ Give me Liberty, or give me Death !”” 
At Williamsburg is Breton Church, wherein the 
later royal governors and some of the proudest of 
the aristocracy of Virginia worshiped. At Norfolk 
may be seen St. Paul’s Church, built of im- 
ported bricks in 1739, in one corner of which, 
near the eaves, may be seen a cavity made by a 
cannon-ball fired from a British ship when Norfolk 
was burned, at the beginning of 1776. This 
church is almost the only survivor of that con- 
flagration. These churches are now used as re- 
vered places for public worship. 

One of the best preserved of the old Virginia 
fanes is Christ Church, at Alexandria. It is in 
Fairfax Parish, which was established in 1764. At 
that time there were two church edifices within 
the boundaries of the parish ; one near the Falls 
of the Potomac, but the site of the other is not 
known. Alexandria was then a small, straggling 
village. Probably there was a church edifice 
there, but there is no record of one in existence. 

Two years later, the vestry of the parish re- 
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solved to build two new churches in the parish. 
One was erected near the Falls, close by the 
site of the first one. It was built of brick, much 
after the form of Pohick Church, and is yet 
standing. The other was Christ Church, in Alex- 
andria, a picture of which is at the head of this 
paper (page 161), engraved from a drawing made 
by the writer many years ago. The roof of each 
was high-pitched, so as to admit a gallery, but one 
was never built in the Falls Church. Each cost 
about three thousand dollars—a considerable sum 
at that time. The Falls Church was built by 
James Wren, a descendant of Sir Christopher, the 
architect of St. Paul’s Cathedral, in London; and 
James Parsons contracted to build Christ Church. 
To insure strength to the walls, they were required, 
by their contracts, to use mortar made of two- 
thirds lime and one-third sand—the reverse of 
the proportion now. The shingles were to be of 
the best juniper or cypress wood, three-fourths of 
an inch in thickness. Mr.Parsons was unable to 


finish Christ Church, and after considerable delay, 
it was completed by John Carlisle, in 1773. Then 
the pews were sold. Washington, who had been 


very’ active in the building of Pohick Church a 
few years before, became a vestryman of Fairfax 
Parish, paid the highest price for a pew in Christ 
Church, and worshiped there, with his family, most 
of the time afterwards, until his death. When I 
visited it and made the sketch which appears at the 
head of this paper, some of the Washington family, I 
was told, owned that pew, and yet worshiped there. 
Whilst I was sitting ona recumbent slab making 
the sketch, a white-haired man, whose name I 
cannot recall, slender in form and of medium 
height, strolled into the graveyard. We fell into 
conversation, and his reminiscences of the past 
were exceedingly interesting. He remembered 
when the gallery of Christ Church was built, in 
1787; and also seeing Washington in his pew 
quite often, that of the father of the narrator being 
only a short distance from that of the revered 
Patriot. He said Washington always knelt during 
the prayers ; and he had seen him take the Com- 
munion at the chancel rail, with Mrs. Washington 
and Nelly Custis (afterward Mrs. Laurence Lewis), 
one on each side of him. He spoke of Miss Custis 
as one of the most beautiful young women he ever 
saw. The portrait of her, painted at about that 
time, which I saw at Arlington House a few days 
afterwards, justified this estimate of her beauty. 





The old man asked me where I lodged in Alex- 
andria. ‘‘ At Newton’s Hotel,’’ I replied. ‘“‘A 
part of that hotel was a famous house in early 
times,’’ he said. ‘‘ My father saw it built by the 
rich Jonathan Carey, whose family were among 
the most liberal contributors to the fund for build- 
ing this church. It was the finest house in Alex- 
andria ; and country people, when they came in 
town after it was built, never failed to look at Mr. 
Carey’s house as one of the lions of the place. 
It was surrounded by a beautiful lawn, shaded by 
lofty forest trees, beyond which a garden extended 
to the shore of the Potomac river. At Mr. Carey’s 
General Braddock had his headquarters in the 
spring of 1755; and there he met the Colonial 
governors in convention, to arrange for the cam- 
paign of that year. And it was in that house that 
Colonel Washington, then only twenty-three years 
of age (who had been invited to become a mem- 
ber of Braddock’s military family, as his aid), 
first met that gallant Irish officer. There, too, 
Washington first met Captain Roger Morris, of the 
regulars, who, it is said, was the successful rival 
of the Virginia colonel for the hand of a rich 
heiress in New York, who was as accomplished 
and beautiful as she was rich.’’ 

** May Phillipse,’’ I said. 

‘«That was her name, I believe,’’ said the old 
man. ‘‘She and her husband were Tories in the 
Revolution, and lost their splendid fortune, did 
they not ?” 

‘© Ves,” I replied. ‘‘ The fine mansion which 
they built on Harlem Heights is yet standing.’’ 

** My father,’’ continued the old man, ‘told me 
an interesting story about a display of the generous 
character of Colonel Washington, at the house of 
Mr. Carey. He was stationed at Alexandria, with 
some Virginia troops, in 1754. Mr. Carey invited 
him to make his headquarters at his house. Whilst 
he was there, an exciting election for members of 
the Virginia Assembly occurred. Mr. Payne, a 
young Virginian, was also Mr. Carey’s guest. In 
the course of the day of election, Washington, 
Payne, and two or three others engaged in a warm 
political discussion on the lawn in front of Mr. 
Carey’s house. In the heat of party excitement, 
Washington used offensive language towards Mr. 
Payne, when the latter struck the colonel a blow 
that felled him to the ground. The story reached 
the troops that their colonel had been murdered 
by a mob, and they rushed into the town to 
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avenge his death. He met them fully alive, but 
with a bruised face, and soon quieted them by a 
few explanatory words. On the following day 
Payne received a note from Washington, request- 
ing his attendance at the tavern in Alexandria. 
The young man expected a duel. Instead of 
pistols in the hands of an irritated man, and the 
voice of a challenge to fight, he saw wine and 
glasses, and was met with a friendly greeting by 
the colonel. Washington offered Payne his hand, 
saying, ‘To err is nature; to rectify error, is 
glory. I believe I was wrong yesterday ; you have 
already had some satisfaction, and, if you deem 
that sufficient, here is my hand—let us be friends.’ 
And they were ever so afterwards.”’ 

‘* Did the Rev. Mr. Weems ever preach in this 
church ?”’ I inquired. 

‘*T remember seeing him here occasionally 
when the Rev. Mr. Fairfax was rector,’’ replied 
the old man. ‘‘He was a stout-built man, say 
‘forty-five years of age, with a pleasant face, a 
queer manner, full of fun, and not very dignified for 
aclergyman. Youremember he wrote a Life of 
Washington. People say there was much romance 
in it. It was Weems who started the story in 
that book of little George Washington who barked 
the cherry-tree with his hatchet, and could not 
tell a lie.’’ 

The first rector of Fairfax Parish was Townshend 
Dade, supposed to have been a son of the owner 
of the land on which the city of Alexandria was 
built. He was ordained for that parish, in London, 
in 1765, and preached alternately in the Falls 
Church, after it was built, and in private rooms 
in Alexandria until Christ Church was completed. 
He seems to have been an unworthy minister. 
Charges were preferred against him at an early 
period of his ministry, yet he remained rector 
until 1778, when he resigned in consequence of 
serious complaints of his neglect of the congrega- 
tion. Another clergyman from Maryland then 
officiated in the parish for a short time, when, in 
1779, the Rev. David Griffiths, then a chaplain 
in the continental army, was chosen rector, and 
entered upon his duties the next year. He held 
that position until 1789, when he died, and was 
succeeded by the Rev. Bryan Fairfax, a friend 
and correspondent of Washington. Fairfax was 
ason of Washington’s neighbor, George William 
Fairfax, and the brother of the wife of Laurence 
Washington, the elder brother of George, from 








whom the latter inherited Mount Vernon. Fairfax 
tried to persuade Washington not to engage in the 
war against England, and remained a mild and 
passive Tory during the struggle for independence. 
His kinsman, old Lord Fairfax in the Valley of 
the Shenandoah, died of grief when he heard of 
the surrender of Cornwallis. 

The Rev. David Griffith, who was Washington’s 
pastor whilst the former was rector of Christ 
Church, in Alexandria, was a native of New York, 
and was educated there and in England, for the 
medical profession. He preferred the duties of a 
gospel minister, and was ordained as such in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, by the Bishop of 
London, in 1770. Inthe spring of 1776, whilst 
pastor of a church in Loudon county, Virginia, 
he joined the revolutionary army as chaplain of 
the Third Virginia regiment, and occupied that 
position until he became rector of Christ Church, 
in 1780. Mr. Griffith enjoyed the highest confi- 
dence and esteem of Washington, and was always 
a welcome guest at the general’s table in camp, 
and at Mount Vernon. 

In the evening before the battle at Monmouth, 
in New Jersey, in June, 1778, Chaplain Griffith 
sought an interview with Washington, in his 
marquee, where, in the presence of a part of the 
general’s military family, he warned the Chief to 
beware of General Charles Lee, who, he had 
reason to believe, intended to betray the cause. 
He did not feel at liberty to give his reasons for his 
belief, but begged Washington to be on his guard. 
With full confidence in the sincerity and sound 
judgment of Mr. Griffith, the general yet thought 
the chaplain must be mistaken, and dismissed the 
matter from his mind; but when, the next day, 
the conduct of Lee on the battle-field exhibited 
either cowardice or treason, the words of the 
patriotic chaplain flashed through the mind of 
Washington, and gave intensity to his expressions 
of reproof, when he confronted the faithless 
general on the battle-field. 

When the astounding intelligence was given to 
Washington by a countryman, riding at full speed 
on a fleet horse, that the wing of the American 
army commanded by Lee had given way, and was 
in full retreat, the general could not believe it. 
He had heard only a few cannon-shot in that 
direction. What! retreat without offering battle ! 
Impossible! He spurred forward, and met the 
retreating troops in a position to demoralize the 
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whole army and cause the loss of the battle then 
raging. He hastened, with his staff, to Lee. 
After giving some hasty orders for the checking 
of the retreat, and with terrible energy—with 
more rebuke in his manner than his words—he 
said: ‘‘ Sir, I desire to know what is the reason, 
and whence arises this disorder and confusion !’’ 
Lee gave a sharp reply. It was no time for alter- 
cation. 
Washington rallied the flying troops, and pointing 


to them, he said to Lee: ‘‘ Will you, sir, command | 


in that place?’ ‘‘I will,’’ eagerly answered Lee. 
‘‘Then,’’ said Washington, ‘‘I expect you to 
check the enemy immediately.’’ ‘* Your command 
shall be obeyed,’’ answered Lee, ‘‘ and I will not 
be the first to leave the field.”” Lee was afterward 
tried by court-martial, and suspended from com- 
mand for one year. Fortunately for the cause, he 
left the army forever. His conduct on that battle- 
field was then inexplicable ; it may now be clearly 
explained, as follows : 

Lee’s ambition was unbounded. He envied 
Washington, and sought to supplant him in the 
supreme command in the army. In this nefarious 
business he and Gates were rivals. They were 
willing to risk the liberties of their adopted 
country, if they could destroy Washington’s repu- 
tation and rise into prominence upon its ruins. 
Recent discoveries and researches by a competent 
investigator, show unmistajsable evidence that Lee 
purposely allowed himself to be captured in New 
Jersey, when Washington and his little army were 
flying towards the Delaware with Cornwallis in 
close pursuit, towards the close of 1776. Whilst 
he was a prisoner in New York, Lee voluntarily 
prepared for and gave to the British commanders 
(the brothers Howe) a plan, in his own hand- 
writing (and still in existence), for subduing the 
colonies. That plan changed the predetermined 
plan of the British ministry for the campaign of 
1777 The main feature of the plan was for the 
British navy at New York to bear about twenty 
thousand troops between the capes of Virginia 
into Chesapeake Bay, take possession of Virginia 
and Maryland, frighten Pennsylvania into sub- 
mission, and so ‘ unhinge and dissolve the whole 
system of defence,’’ he said, and end the war in 
less than two months. 

Acting upon these suggestions of the traitor, 
the Howes went to the Chesapeake with ships and 
soldiers, but accomplished very little more than 


In the face of the most imminent danger, | 


| the capture of Philadelphia and its immediate 
| Surroundings. ‘The demoralization of this army 
| by spending a winter in a city, was very great, 
and caused Franklin to say, ‘‘ Philadelphia has 
captured General Howe.’’ The following spring, 
the imprudent Lee volunteered his advice to Wash- 
ington as to the best means for outgeneraling the 
British, he, apparentiy, possessing the secret of 
their plans. So he became a double traitor. He 
had, also, secretly corresponded with Sir Henry 
Clinton, the successor of General Howe ; and he 
| doubtless acted upon the belief, at the battle of 
Monmouth, that he would serve his British friends, 
disgrace Washington, and promote his own glory, 
by betraying, in a manner not to be detected, the 
American army into Clinton’s hands. The patriotic 
chaplain, and afterward rector of Christ Church 
at Alexandria, was correct in his belief that Lee 
was a traitor. For full and positive proof that he 
was, see a thin volume, entitled ‘‘ Treason of 
Major-General Charles Lee,’’ by George H. Moore, 
LL.D., Librarian of the New York Historical 
Society. 

The Falls Church, built a little earlier than 
Christ Church, in Alexandria, is about eight miles 
from that city, and about the same distance from 
our national capital. It was deserted by the 
Episcopalians as a house of worship, early in the 
present century, after which any persons were free 
to use it, as they pleased. It was open to travel- 
ers on the highway, or animals of any kind, for 
there was no ‘‘doorkeeper in the house of the 
Lord.’’ Such was its sad fate until about the 
year 1827, when it was partially repaired by 
Episcopalians, and a flourishing Sunday-school 
was gathered there by a zealous student in the 
Theological Seminary at Alexandria, named Mi- 
nor, who afterward became a missionary in Africa. 
It was more thoroughly renovated, and was used 
for public worship until the fierce tempests of the 
Civil War burst upon it. A neat little village had 
grown up around it, inhabited chiefly by families 
from New England, and it became a famous 
locality at an early period of the war. The con- 
gregation then worshiping in it, were Episco- 
palians, and were mostly secessionists, it was said. 
So, also, was the rector, who, in the performance 
of his duties, found himself between Scylla and 
Charybdis. National and Confederate troops were 
in alternate possession of the place, and it was 
dangerous for him to.pray for the President of the 
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United States, or for Jefferson Davis ; so he took | rideth upon the heavens by his name JAH, and 
the safer way of praying for the Governor of Vir- | rejoice before him.’’ The rector preached an 
ginia. The National troops finally reduced the | eloquent sermon from the text (Psalm cxxvill.): 
interigr to a ruin. They took out all of the | ‘* Yea, thou shalt see thy children’s children, and 
wood-work, and used it for timber or fuel, and | peace upon Israel.’’ Inspired by faith, he des- 
had commenced tearing down portions of its | canted in prophetic words upon the future of our 
brick walls for chimneys for the huts at their | country. The certain increase in the number of 
winter encampments. Such was its condition | States he likened unto seeing “children’s chil- 
when I made the sketch, in April,1865, from which | dren ;’’ and the strength of the Union as a 
the picture of the church here given was engraved | mighty nation, he prophesied, would secure peace, 
for my ‘‘ History of the Civil War in the United | as ‘‘upon Israel,’’ within our borders. He 
States of America.’”’ Since then, I believe, that | closed his discourse by quoting the following 
consecrated building has remained a ruin. lines from Philip Freneau’s poetical prophesy, 
When news of the departure of the last hostile | in 1775: 
Briton from our shores, _ “T see, I see, 


late in 1783, reached Freedom’s established reign; 
Pile ; = pay cities and men, 
Alexandria, it was fol- 5 DR SS : Numerous as sands upon the 


lowed by a notable ocean’s shore, 


a Be And empires rising wl 
scene inChrist Church, ¢ “a , ae pn 5 y abc, — 
on Sunday, the 7th of && = Pac =: The Ohio soon shall glide 

: . oS . 2 “2 Str ==: by many a town 
December. The patri : yes : ——— Of note; and where the 
otic rector, Mr. Grif- 3e\cqgme : ; Mississippi stream, 


fith, requested the la- * ‘b See .. By forests shaded, now runs 


es 5 sweeping on, 
dies to decorate the of \ F Nations shall grow, and 
church for a festal oc- ® & ‘ ; States not less in fame 
casion. They did so 21 9 ae AY le : “ae = Than Greece anc Rome of 
* y : : : ; : old. We, too, shall boast 
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OLD FALLS CHURCH. 
from the scanty stores nae Saree church was crowded, 


of house-plants in Alexandria. Hovering over | and all went away rejoicing. The peculiar deco- 
the pulpit was the figure of a white dove, bearing | rations of Christ Church were preserved until 
in its mouth an olive-branch, both emblems of re- | Washington’s return from the war, a fortnight later, 
conciliation. Upon tke wall, on one side of the | when fresh flowers, and stars and crosses of ever- 
chancel, were the words from the twenty-ninth | greens were added. He and his wife arrived at 
Psalm: ‘*The Lord will give strength unto his | Mount Vernon on the day before Christmas, hav- 
people ; the Lord will bless his people with Peace.’’ | ing left Annapolis that morning, where the Great 
On the other side, were the words from the eighty- | Leader had resigned his commission into the 
fifth Psalm: ‘* Mercy and truth are met together ; | hands of the Continental Congress, then in session 
righteousness and peace have kissed each other.”” | in that city. They passed through Alexandria 
The services were opened, on that Sabbath, by | towards evening, and were greeted by the family 
the singing of an original anthem, composed for | and servants at Mount Vernon on that happy 
the occasion by the leader of the choir, from the | Christmas eve. 
words of the sixty-eighth Psalm: ‘Let the | Although fatigued by the journey, the Patriot 
righteous be glad ; let them rejoice before God ; 'and his wife were in their pew at Christ Church 
yea, let them exceedingly rejoice. Sing unto! on that sacred Christmas festival. The text and 
God ; sing praises to his name; extol him that | sermon of Mr. Griffith were appropriate to the 
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. ‘ | 
day, and to the circumstance of the presence 
of the victorious commander of the army. In| 


addition to the usual Christmas hymn, the rector 
read, with peculiar emphasis and deep feeling, 
the exultant song of Moses and the children of 
israel, accompanied by Miriam with her trimble, 
and ‘‘all the women,’’ 
of the Red Sea. 

At the church-door—the same door yet passed 
by worshipers in that fane—when Washington 
came out, he was warmly greeted by his friends 
and neighbors, who crowded around him to grasp 
his hand and bid him welcome here. And as he 
and Mrs, Washington drove away in their carriage, 
for Mount Vernon, the people gazed after them with 
tearful eyes—the manifestation of grateful hearts. 

From that time until his death, Washington 
attended religious services, on the Sabbath, at 
Christ Church, seldom going to Pohick Church, 
for regular worship there had then ceased. After 
Mr. Griffith’s death, his pastor at Christ Church 
was Rev. Bryan Fairfax (who also bore the empty 
title of Lord Fairfax), son of his early friend, 
whose political sentiments had never alienated 
the affections of the Patriot. Asa proof of this, 
the following clause in the will of Washington 
may be cited: ‘‘ To the Rev., now Bryan, Lord 


after the safe passage | 


Lord Fairfax was succeeded as rector of Christ 
Church, at Alexandria, by the Rev. Thomas Davis. 
| Two or three other ministers followed, until 1811, 
| when the late William Mead, D.D., bishop of the 
_ diocese of Virginia, was called to the rectorship 
| of that church. He was then just past twenty-one 
years of age, and had been ordained by Bishop 
Madison in the spring of that year. 

Oniy one other incident of historic interest 
remains to be recorded, as it was related to me, in 
connection with Christ Church. When, at the 
close of the summer of 1814, a British squadron 
lay within a hundred yards of the wharves at 
Alexandria, and the commander demanded all of 
the moveable property of the town as a ransom 
for its existence, and the people were absolutely 
at the mercy of the invaders, the Rev. Oliver 
Norris, then the rector of Christ Church, kept the 
doors of the edifice continually open during the 
few hours that the menace of the marauders hung 
over the town. He invited the people in to unite 
with him in earnest prayer for deliverance. The 
church was filled with frightened women and chil- 
dren, and feeble men. The pastor, by prayer and 
exhortation, soothed them, until the enemy, 
stricken with sudden fear, sailed away, after burn- 
ing a vessel, carrying with them other vessels, 





Fairfax, 1 give a Bible, in three large folio 
volumes, with notes, presented to me by the 
Reverent Zhomas Wilson, bishop of Sodor pd 
Mann.’”’ In the inventory and appraisement of | 
Washington’s library, after his death, this mend, 
was valued at sixty dollars. As none of the books | 
left the library at Mount Vernon during the life | 
of Mrs. Washington, the Bible never went into | 
the possession of Lord Fairfax, he dying in 1802, | 
a short time before the death of that lady. The 
Bible was inherited by the late George Washing- 
ton Parke Custis, and was in the library at Ar- | 
lington House. 


laden chiefly with corn, cotton, and tobacco. 
Then the congregation in the church sung with 
joy the beautiful Cantate Domino, and the Gloria 
in Excelsis. ‘*God has answered our prayers to- 
day,’’ wrote the good rector to a friend that even- 
ing. ‘* He has preserved our city from destruction, 
and a greater portion of our property from plun- 
der. I prayed earnestly that sudden fear might 
come upon the enemy, and it did.’’ Mr. Norris, 
who had succeeded Mr. Mead, remained rector 


of Christ Church until his death, in 1825. He 


was greatly beloved by his flock, and esteemed by 


| the church in Virginia. 





BATTLE OF ASSANPINK, NEW JERSEY. 


It 1s a singular circumstance that most historians | 
of the Revolution have made but slight allusion to | 
the Battle of Assanpink, or Trenton Bridge, on the | 
result of which the fate of American Independence | 


of the action, which was written by an American 
officer who took part in it. It is copied from the 
Connecticut Journal, of January 22, 1777. 

‘* Immediately after the taking of the Hessians, 


largely depended. We present herewith an account | at Trenton, on the 26th ult., our army retreated 
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over the Delaware, and remained there for several 
days, and then returned and took possession of 
Trenton, where they remained quiet until Thurs- 
day, the 2d inst. ; at which time, the enemy hav- 
ing collected a large force at Princeton, marched 
down in a body of four thousand or five thousand, 
to attack our people at Trenton. Through Tren- 
ton there runs a small river, over which there is a 
small bridge. General Washington, aware of the 
enemy’s approach, drew his army (about equal to 
the enemy) over that bridge, in order to have the 
advantage of the said river, and of the higher 
ground on the farther side. Not long before 
sunset, the enemy marched into Trenton; and 
after reconnoitering our situation, drew up in solid 
column, in order to force the aforesaid bridge, 
which they attempted to do with great vigor at 
three several times, and were as often broken by 
our artillery, and obliged to retreat and give over 
the attempt, after suffering great loss, supposed at 
least one hundred and fifty killed. By this time, 
night came on, and General Washington ordered 
fires to be kindled, and everything disposed of for 
the night. But after all was quiet, he ordered a 
silent retreat, drew off his army to the right, 
marched all night in a round-about road, and next 
morning arrived with his army at Princeton. All 
this was done without any knowledge of the enemy, 
who, in the morning, were in the utmost confusion, 
not knowing which way our army had gone, until 
the firing at Princeton gave them information.’’ 


The following description of the battle of As- 
sanpink, is by an eye-witness. 

‘*When the army under Washington, in the 
year 1776, retreated over the Delaware, I was with 
them. At that time there remained in Jersey only 
a small company of riflemen, hiding themselves 
between New Brunswick and Princeton. Doubt- 
less, when Washington reached the Pennsylvania 
side of the river, he expected to be so re-inforced 
as to enable him effectually to prevent the British 
from reaching Philadelphia. 
disappointed. 


But in this he was 
Finding that he must achieve vic- 
tory with what men he had, and so restore confi- 
dence to his countrymen, it was then that the 
daring plan was laid to re-cross the river, break 
the enemy’s line of communication, threaten their 
defeat at New Brunswick, and thus prevent their 
advancing to Philadelphia; which was only de- 
layed until the river should be bridged by the ice. 


BATTLE OF ASSANPINK, NEW JERSEY. 








But Washington anticipated them. I was not 
with the troops who crossed to the capture of the 
Hessians. It was in the midst of a December 
storm, that I helped to re-establish the troops and 
prisoners on the Pennsylvania shore. The weather 
cleared cold, and in a few days we crossed on the 
ice to Trenton. Shortly afterward, a thaw com- 


menced, which rendered the river impassable, and 
the situation of the army was extremely critical. 

‘‘In the morning of the day on which the 
battle of the Assanpink was fought, I, with several 
others, was detached, under the command of Cap- 
tain Longstreet, with orders to collect as many 
men as we could in the country between Princeton, 
Cranbury, and Rhode Hall, and then unite our- 
selves with the company of riflemen, who had re- 
mained in that neighborhood. We left Trenton by 
the nearest road to Princeton, and advanced nearly 
to the Shabbaconk (a small brook near Trenton), 
when we were met by a little negro on horseback, 
galloping down the hill, who called to us that the 
British army was before us. One of our party 
ran a little way up the hill, and jumped upon the 
fence, from whence he beheld the British army, 
within less than half a mile of us. And now 
commenced a race for Trenton. We fortunately 
escaped capture; yet the enemy were so near, that 
before we crossed the bridge over the Assanpink, 
some of our troops on the Trenton side of the 
creek, with a field-piece, motioned to us to get 
out of the street while they fired at the British at the 
upper end of it. Not being on duty, we had nothing 
to do but choose our position and view the battle. 

‘‘Washington’s army was drawn up on the east 
side of the Assanpink, with its left on the Dela- 
ware river, and its right extending a considerable 
way up the mill pond, along the face of the hill 
where the factories now stand. The troops were 
placed one above another, so that they appeared 
to cover the whole slope from bottom to top, 
which brought a great many muskets within shot 
of the bridge. Within seventy or eighty yards of 
the bridge, and directly in front of, and in the 
road, as many pieces of artillery as could be man- 
aged were stationed. We took our station on the 
high ground behind the right, where we hada 
fair view of our line, as far as the curve of the hill 
would permit, the bridge and street beyond being 
in full view. The British did not delay the attack. 
They were formed in two columns, the one march- 
ing down Green street to carry the bridge, and 
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one other down Main street to ford the creek, 
near where the lower bridge now stands. From 
the nature of the ground and being on the left, 
this attack (simultaneous with the one on the 
bridge) I was not able to see. Jt was repelled ; 
and eye-witnesses say that the creek was nearly 
filled with the dead. The other column moved 
slowly down the street, with their choicest troop in 
front. When within about sixty yards of the bridge, 
they raised a shout, and rushed to the charge. It 
was then that our men poured upon them from 
musketry and artilery a shower of bullets, under 
which, however, they continued to advance, 
though their speed was diminished; and as the 
column reached the bridge, it moved slower and 
slower until the head of it was gradually pressed 
nearly over, when our fire became so destructive 
that they broke their ranks and fled. It was then 


that our army raised a shout, and such a shout I 
have never since heard ; by what signal or word of 
| command, I know not. The line was more than 
'a mile in length, and from the nature of the 
ground the extremes were not in sight of each 
| other, yet they shouted as one man. ‘The British 
halted instantly; the officers restored the ranks, 
and again they rushed to the bridge ; and again 
| was a shower of bullets poured upon them with 
redoubled fury. This time the column broke 
before it reached the centre of the bridge, and 
their retreat was again followed by the same 
| hearty shout from our line. They returned the 
| third time to the charge, but it was in vain. We 
| shouted after them agvin, but they had enough of 
\it. It is strange that no account of the loss of the 
| English was ever published ; but from what I saw, 
| it must have been great.”’ 








LETTERS FROM AN EARLY SETTLER IN PENNSYLVANIA.’ 


Tue following letters, written shortly after the | 


settlement of Pennsylvania by the followers of 
William Penn, give a vivid picture of the hard- 
ships to which the adventurers were subjected in 
crossing the Atlantic: 
“* Fhiladelphia y* 26 of 8 mo 1699 

To my dear Mother, Brothers and Sisters— 

‘‘After my dear love to you all, with my dear 
love to all my friends and neighbours, hoping that 
you are all in good health, as I am at present, 
Blessed be the Lord for thesame ; tho I have been 
very weakly at sea, in the latter end of our jour- 
ney, but it pleased the Lord, that I got on shore 
at a place, roo leagues short of Philadelphia, 
where I was informed that my sister dwelt there, 
at a place called Hurbells, and so in much weak- 
ness I got to the place, and quickly found her, 
and staid there one week, and then set sail in a 
sloop for Philadelphia, for which I paid 5s. My 
sister was in good health, and she hath four chil- 
dren, 2 boys and 2 girls, and her husband being 
well also, and is a hatter to his trade. They 
have few cattle, but liveth indifferently well to 
his trade. We were about 14 weeksat sea. After 


1 These interesting letters are contributed to the MONTHLY 
by Mr. W. F. Corbit. 


we left Liverpool, a long and tedious journey 
| we had, for we being over many thronged in the 
ship, I believe hurt many, for we had many dis- 
tempers, amongst us, as Fevers, Flux and Jaundice, 
and many died at sea, about 56 and at shore there 
died about 20. Henry Mitchell died about mid- 
way, his son John is dead also, and one Ellis 
Schofield, and Robert Brewer is dead, and hath 
left his goods, to be returned to his kinsfolks at 
Liverpool. My brother in law is, dead and child 
died also about three days before my sister. She 
was indifferently well most of the way, but about 
too leagues of sight of land, she bore a child, and 
it died and then she died, and left her household 
goods, to my sister, and one half of the clothes 
and the other half she left to me. Thomas Mul- 
grave is dead also at sea, and Henry Mitchells 
wife died at shore. As for my sister here she doth 
somewhat incline to come to meeting, but she 
liveth so far remote from any meeting, that she 
seldom goeth—but as for her husband he doth not 
incline to go to Friends Meetings. 

“‘If my brother, or any of my neighbors, do 
incline to come into this country let them be 
careful that they do not come to many in the 
ship as we did, for being throng, and the smell of 
many, then many fainted away, and died. We 
wanted water and_beer to drink, for having salt 
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beef, we were much athirst, and could not get 
enough to drink, for the seamen stowed the hold 
so full of goods, that they had not room enough 
for water and beer—and then, wanting such 
things, as might have nourished us, we suffered 
hardships. But if any come, let buy for them- 
selves, over and besides the ships allowance, 
Spices, Brandy and Cheese. Let the seamen pre- 
tend what they will, or else victual themselves, 
and bargain for being carried over and goods, 
and then bring for yourselves, but a little beef, 
and some bacon and what flour is very good, and 
cheese and butter and eggs, and any other mild 
sort of food, and as for your goods you bring, let 
them be Bedticks, very good, with all sorts 
of bedding, bring no hats, except very good, and 
hardwares: so be careful of being thronged in the 
ship, or a summers journey, lest you be hurt as 
we were. We had avery hard passage: we were 
brought to an allowance of water, and beer for 
every 4 we had 2 cases of water and beer and 
then 1%. So no more, but very dear love to my 
mother, brother and sisters, with the rest. 
GEORGE Hawortu.”’ 

Address: ‘*This for James Haworth, living at 
Portionyeate in The Parish of Hapton near Burn- 
ley in Lancashire.”’ 


13th of the 5th mo. called May, 1701. 
Dear Mother— 


After my dear love to thee, and to my brother 
and sisters, and to all of my relations, and well 
wishers, these come to let you understand, that I 
am well at present, hoping these few lines, may 
find you all in good health also; I have had my 
health reasonably, ever since I came into the 
country, but at first being a little weakly. I was 
with James Haworth, and then I hired myself for 
a year, and I had about £10 wages in the year; 
and since I was free, I work by the piece or by 
the day, 2s. 6¢. a day and victuals, and in harvest 
3s. 6d. a day and if we take our work, we com- 
monly get more: So if any of my relations, have 
a mind to come to this country, I think it isa 
very good one, and that they may do well, but be 
sure to come free, but if you come servants, they 
must be sold for 4 or 5 years, and work hard, so 
be sure to come free, and bring much things, as 
will suit plantation work as horse chains, and 
plough gears, and all things suitable, to work with- 
all as plough irons, and things for selling. Bring 
store of good clothes, and good surge, and bed- 





dings of all kinds, with good store of silk, to sew 
withall, and good bed ticking and good light hats 
and iron pots. 

‘* And as for the land, there is both good and bad, 
both hills and also vales, and the common product 
of the land, is Wheat, Rye, Barley, Oats, Beans, 
Peas, Buckwheat, Indian Corn, Apples, Cider, 
Peaches and cherries: and cattle, and horses, 
there is plenty and store of hogs and there is 
sheep: of victuals there is plenty and good, all 
over the country as far as I know. There is fishes 
and fowls in plenty, and this last winter there was 
a great snow, and some got store of Deer 8 or 10 
in a weeks time, and what Varmints we have, as 
wolves, I have seen some, but they have not 
hurt me, though I have been neare them: there is 
a few panthers and bears but they hurt nobody, as 
I know of; and land is dearer than it was, when 
we first came. There is several sorts of grapes, 
strawberries, mulberries ; whimberries, but they 
grow upon stalks 3 or 4 feet high. There is many 
sorts of wood, as Black, Red and White Oaks, 
and many other sorts, as the Chestnut and Walnut. 
We have Turkey, wild in the woods, Pheasants, 
Partriges, with many other sorts of birds of divers 
colors, and strange colors and notes: and thus 
much for the country and its products. . This is 
to let you understand, that I went ashore at a 
place called Hurbills, and there found my sister 
she hath 4 children 2 sons and 2 daughters, John, 
James, Mary & Sarah and there I staid about a 
week, and then my brother, came along with me 
to Philadelphia, and since then, I have not seen 
them, but have received letters from them, so 
they are in good health, when I heard last from 
them, and then came into the county of Bucks, 
where my cousin James Haworth dwells, and 
dwelleth near to him, being about 250 miles from 
my sister. James Haworth and his wife are well 
and hath one daughter. I have sent one letter, 
and something in another. I heard nothing from 
you, but I desire you in love, to hear from you, 
as soon as possible, you can, for I should be glad 
to hear from you especially of your welfare, and 
if any of you come, I desire you to send me word 
before hand. Direct your letters for me, to be 
left at Phineas Pembertons, in the County of 
Bucks, and so I remain your loving brother. 

GEorRGE HaAworTH.”’ 

Address: This for James Haworth, living at Por- 
tionyeate, in the town of Hapton, near Burnley 
in Lancashire, deliver with care and speed I pray. 
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JOHN HARVARD AND THE HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Joun Harvarp, founder of Harvard College, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, was born probably near 
London, in England, and educated at Emmanuel 
College, in the University of Cambridge. ‘The 
following is a copy of memoranda of his admission 
to that college :— 

* 1627. Joh: Harvard, P. Dec. 1g—Mid.—A. M. 35. 

1628. Joh: Harvard, P. A. B. 31. M. 35.* 

The probable meaning is that John Harvard was 
admitted a pensioner in 1627, took his bachelor’s 
degree in 1631, and his master’s degree in 1635. 
‘« Mid.”’ possibly refers to the county (Middlesex) 
from which he came. After receiving the degree 
of master of arts he was settled as a minister in his 
native county ; but taking his position among the 
Dissenters, he came over to America, it is supposed 
in 1637, and was admitted a freeman of the colony 
on the 2d of November in that year. He preached 
for a short time at Charlestown, but he was already 
suffering from consumption, and died in 1638, on 
the 14th of September, corresponding in the new 
style to the 26th of September. He left a widow 
without children. By his will he gave £779 17s. 
2d@., being one-half of his estate, towards the erec- 
tion of acollege. To this bequest, which was a 
large sum at that period, he added his library of 
three hundred and twenty volumes. A catalogue 
of this litrary is preserved among the archives of 
the college, and indicates not only the profes- 
sional studies of the giver, but also his general 
scholarship. Besides a formidable array of veteran 
champions of the ancient church militant, there 
are works of a more general literary character, 
and the classical department of the library is 
very rich and select. The colonists received these 
munificent gifts of money and books with prayer 
and thanksgiving, and immediately began the erec- 
tion of a college, to which they gave the name of 
Harvard, thus acknowledging him as its founder. 
His contemporaries had few opportunities to be- 
come acquainted with his character, as he had been 
but a year in this country when the disease from 
which he suffered carried him to his grave. But the 
faithful chroniclers of the time apply to him the epi- 
thets of ‘‘reverend,”’ ‘‘godly,’’ ‘‘a lover oflearning.”’ 

On the 26th of September, 1828, the alumni 
of Harvard University erected a monument to 





his memory upon the top of the hill, in the old 
graveyard of Charlestown, Massachusetts. It is 
constructed of granite in asolid shaft of fifteen feet 
elevation, and in the simplest style of ancient art. 
At the ceremony of dedication, Edward Everett, 
one of the most distinguished graduates of the 
institution, delivered the oration. Our engraving 
shows the monument and its surroundings as they 
appeared some thirty years since. 

From a small beginning, Harvard has grown 
steadily, keeping pace with the progress of our 
country, in the enlargement of its curriculum, the 
multiplication of its halls and the increase of 
its funds. It is really entitled to the name of a 
University, as it comprehends the departments of 
Arts, Law, Medicine and Theology. Through the 
liberality of the late munificent Abbott Lawrence, 
a department has been created for the education 
of young men who aim at scientific pursuits, and 
who have not acquired a classical training. The 
prelections of the Medical School are conducted 
in Boston, and the buildings at Cambridge are 
more numerous and extensive than those of any 
English College, though they do not yet reach 
the importance of the combined establishments 
of the Universities of Cambridge or Oxford, 
which have respectively seventeen and twenty-five 
colleges, and over them the University for which 
the students are prepared in the separate schools. 
Already Harvard numbers twenty fine edifices in 
Cambridge, and one in Boston ; and these are all 
of fine proportions. The Botanical Garden covers 
eight acres, and the students in attendance far 
out-number those in any other institution in our 
country. There are upwards of eight thousand 
enrolled on the books of the University. The 
University Hall, contains the main lecture rooms. 
The library is in Gore Hall, a fine edifice, built 
of granite, and it also includes a chapel anda 
museum. The chemical library and the anatomical 
museum are in Boylston Hall, and the Divinity 
Hall is appropriated to the department of the- 
ology, while the accommodations for students in 
residence is of an ample character. 

The funds amount at the present time to about 
one million dollars, and the University is in all 
respects in the most prosperous condition. 
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THE SECOND STEAMBOAT OF JOHN FITCH. 


THE first vessel ever moved by steam in the | ‘* Philadelphia, Dec. 8, 1786. 
United States (and, there is reason to believe, in ‘*Sir: The reason of my so long deferring to 
the world), was a small skiff. The experiment | give you a description of the steamboat, has been 
was made by John Fitch, assisted by Henry Voight, | in some measure owing to the complication of the 
upon the Delaware River, at Philadelphia, about | works, and an apprehension that a number of 
the 2oth of July, 1786. These trials were made | drafts would be necessary, in order to show the 
with a steam-engine of three-inch cylinder, which | powers of the machine as clearly as you could 
moved ‘‘a screw or paddle,’”’ ‘‘an endless chain | wish. But as I have not been able to hand you 
having paddles fixed upon it,’’ ‘* paddle-wheels at | herewith such drafts, I can only give you the 
the sides of the boat,’’ and tested one or two /| general principles. It is, in several parts, similar 
other modes of propulsion. The skiff was moved | to the late improved steam-engines in Europe, 
by the power of steam, but not so swiftly as.to | though there are some alterations. Our cylinder is 
satisfy the hopes of the inventors. They changed | to be horizontal, and the steam to work with equal 
the method of working to the employment of oars | force at each end. The mode by which we obtain 
in the side of the skiff, which were moved by | (what I take the liberty of terming) a vacuum is, we 
cranks and beams. This skiff was then propelled | believe, entirely new; as is also the method of 
at the rate of seven miles per hour, on the 27th of | letting the water into it, and throwing it off 
July, 1786. against the atmosphere without any friction. It is 

The second vessel ever moved by steam was | expected that the engine, which is a twelve-inch 
a boat forty-five feet long, and twelve feet beam. | cylinder, will move with a clear force of eleven or 
The engine was a twelve-inch cylinder. Six oars | twelve'cw%., after the frictions are deducted; this 
or paddles, working perpendicularly, were on each | force is to act against a wheel of eighteen-inch 
side of this boat. Of this boat we give a copy of | diameter. The piston is to move about three feet, 
an engraving which appeared in the Columbian | and each vibration of the piston gives the axis 
Magazine for December, 1786. In the same peri- | about forty evolutions. Each evolution of the 
odical appeared Fitch’s account of his steamboat, | axis moves twelve oars or paddles five and one- 
as follows : half feet (which work perpendicularly, and are 
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represented by the stroke of the paddle of a 
canoe). As six of the paddles are raised from the 
water, six more are entered, and the two sets of 
paddles make their stroke of about eleven feet in 
each evolution. The cranks of the axis act upon 
the paddles about one-third of their length from 
the lower end, on which part of the oar the whole 
force of the axis is applied. Our engine is placed 
in the boat about one-third from the stern, and 
with the action and reaction turn the wheel in the 
same way. 

‘<With the most perfect respect, Sir, I beg leave 
to subscribe myself your very humble servant, 

Joun Fitcu.”’ 

This steamboat was finished, and tried upon the 
Delaware, at Philadelphia, August 27, 1787, in 
the presence of a large number of the members 
of the Convention to frame the Federal Constitu- 
tion. They were all satisfied with the trip, and 
special certificates were given to Fitch, by Gov- 
ernor Randolph, of Virginia, David Rittenhouse, 
Dr. John Ewing, Provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Prof. Andrew Ellicott, of the same 
institution, and many others. 

The third steamboat propelled in the United 
States, was built by James Rumsey, of Virginia, 
and tried December 3, 1787, at Sheppardstown, 
Virginia. This boat was propelled by sucking in 
water at the bow, and ejecting it at the stern. 
It moved at the rate of four miles an hour, but 
only made one trip, and probably did not go one- 
half a mile in distance. 

About the close of 1788, John Fitch organized 
a company in Philadelphia, under whose auspices 
he built a small steam-packet, sixty feet long and 
eight feet beam. This was the fourth steamboat. 
The oars or paddles in this boat were located in 
the stern, and pushed against the water. The 
engine was of the same size as the one previously 
built by Fitch. Towards the close of July, a trip 
was made to Burlington, New Jersey, being pro- 
bably the longest trip hitherto made by any 
steamboat. In October of the same year, another 
trip was made to Burlington, with thirty passen- 
gers, the time occupied being three hours and ten 
minutes. 

The average rate of this boat was about four 
miles an hour, which the company did not con- 
sider fast enough; they therefore determined to 
build another. This fifth steamboat was finished 
in 1789, and had an eighteen-inch cylinder. The 
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rate of speed attained was eight miles an hour. 
During 1790 it was regularly upon the Delaware, 
for the conveyance of both passengers and freight. 
From the advertisements which appeared from 
time to time in the Philadelphia newspapers, it 
appears that trips were made to Burlington, Tren- 
ton, Gray’s Ferry, Chester, and Wilmington. 
In 1790 this boat ceased running, and the com- 
pany failed during the same year. 

About the same time, experiments were con- 
ducted on the Connecticut River, by Samuel 
Morey, who built the sixth steamboat in the 
United States, which he propelled from Hartford 
to New York, in 1794, at the speed of five miles 
an hour. 

In the mean time, John Fitch tried his steam- 
boat projects in France, without success. the times 
being unpropitious on account of the excesses of 
the French Revolution ; and in 1796 he went to 
New York, where he built a yawl, which was pro- 
pelled by a screw-propeller at the stern. It was 
tried upon a fresh-water pond, called ‘‘ the Col- 
lect,’’ under the patronage of Robert R. Liv- 
ingston. 

In the following year, Samuel Morey, of Con- 
necticut, constructed, at Bordentown, New Jersey, 
a steamboat with paddle-wheels at the sides, which 
was propelled to Philadelphia during the same 
year, and publicly exhibited. 

During subsequent years, other steamboats were 
built by Fitch, Oliver Evans, and John Cox 
Stevens, there being eleven in all previous to the 
year 1807. Then came Fulton, with the twelfth, 
twenty-one years after Fitch’s first experiments ; 
so that, contrary to the common impression, 
Fulton, instead of being the inventor of steam- 
boats, was only the successful adapter of the dis- 
coveries and ideas of others who preceded him. 
We must not, however, under-estimate the real 
service he has rendered to the science of steam 
navigation, nor the value of his original experi- 
ments. While in Birmingham, England, he fa- 
miliarized himself with the steam-engine, then 
just improved by Watt. He had, in September, 
1793, addressed a letter to Earl Stanhope ‘ re- 
specting the moving of ships by the means of 
steam,’’ and had been aided, in France, by Chan- 
cellor Livingston, who had procured an Act of 
the New York Legislature, giving to Fulton and 
himself the exclusive privilege of navigating the 
waters of the State by steam. In 1807, the 
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‘¢ Clermont’’ was built, and traversed the Hudson 
at the rate of five miles an hour. The vessel was 
very unlike any of its successors, and even very 
dissimilar from the shape in which it appeared a 
few months afterwards. With a model resembling 
that of a Long Island skiff, it was decked, for a 
short distance, at stem and stern. The engine 
was open to view, and from the engine, aft, a 
house, like that on a canal-boat, was raised to 
cover the boiler, and the apartments for the 
officers. In these, by the addition of a few 
berths, the passengers were accommodated. There 
were no wheel-guards. The rudder was of the 
shape used in sailing-vessels, and moved by a 
tiller. The boiler was of the form used in Watt’s 
engines, and was set in masonry. The condenser 
was of the size habitually used in land-engines, 
and stood in a large cold-water cistern. The 
weight of the masonry, and the great capacity of 
the cold-water cistern, diminished most materially 
the buoyancy of the vessel. 

At this point, Fulton’s ingenuity and fertility 
of invention were called into play. To the eye 
of the world the experiment was successful, yet 
was so imperfect as to be liable to continual acci- 
dent and annoyance. The rudder had so little 
power that the vessel could hardly be managed, 
and could not be made to veer around, even in 
the whole breadth of the Hudson at New York. 
The spray from the wheels dashed over the passen- 
gers, and the skippers of the river-craft, taking 
advantage of the unwieldiness of the vessel, did 
not fail to run foul of her as often as they thought 
they had the law on their side. Thus, in several 
instances, the steamboat reached one or the other 
of the termini of its route with but a single wheel. 

Before the season closed, the -wheel was sur- 
rounded by a frame of strong beams, and the pad- 
dles were covered in; the rudder had taken the 
shape of a rectangle, of large iron horizontal 
dimensions ; this rudder was worked by a wheel, 
the ropes from which were attached to the end 
next distant from the pintles. The vessel, by the 
last-mentioned arrangement, became so manage- 
able as to be capable of veering at Albany ; and 
by the first was more likely to inflict than to 
receive injury in an encounter with a sailing 
vessel. 

During the winter of 1807-8, the ‘‘ Clermont” 
was almost wholly rebuilt. The hull was con- 
siderably lengthened and covered from stem to 





stern with a flush deck. Beneath this, two cabins 
were formed, and surrounded by double ranges of 
berths, fitted up in a manner then unaxampled for 
comfort. The vessel was then advertised to run 
at stated periods between New York and Albany, 
as a packet, the first time of departure being the 
first Wednesday in May. On that day Fulton 
himself wason board, The first marked incident 
was the leaving of several passengers who had 
ventured to trust to the want of punctuality then 
usual in the departure of vessels. The rule of 
starting at an exact hour was then enforced for the 
first time, and from that rule there was for the 
future no deviation. One or two of the dilatory 
parties jumped into a boat that was towing astern, 
and the others were left behind. 

The whole passage on this first trip was made in 
less than forty hours, including a delay of two 
hours at Chancellor Livingston’s seat, Clermont. 
Symptoms of difficulty were manifest, ‘however, 
even on the upward passage. Mr. Fulton appeared 
anxious an‘ abstracted. Finally steam began to 


make its appearance in very minute jets through 
the joints of a wooden trunk, that was first con- 
sidered by the passengers as the case of the boiler. 


It was at last found to be the boiler itself, and it 
was whispered that Fulton had been overruled by 
his associates, and that a cylinder of wooden staves 
containing fire-place and flues of copper, had been 
substituted for the boiler of Watt, instead of 
replacing it by a new boiler of copper. This 
form of boiler had been proposed, but as far as we 
can learn had never been used by Watt. On the 
return voyage the leaks in the boiler continued to 
increase, the speed of the vessel, although aided 
by a flood in the river, became less and less, and 
after fifty-seven hours of struggling the engine 
ceased to work. The vessel was then at the foot 
of Christopher street. The flood-tide made itself 
felt in opposition to its progress, and the passen- 
gers considered it better to make a landing and 
find their way on foot to the peopled parts of the 
city. 

On the upward passage, the officer in command 
was Captain Jenkins. During the downward voy- 
age, Captain Wiswell came on board and assumed 
command, replacing Captain Jenkins. As the 
vessel approached upper Red Hood, while Wiswell 
was doing his best to appear to advantage before 
his owners, it grounded. Blame was laid by him on 
the pilot, which led, after a torrent of vituperation 
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on each side, to blows, in which one of the parties | 
was knocked down, and one received a black eye. | 
This was the first and last instance of insubordi- | 
nation in the line. It took some weeks to obtain | 
a new boiler, after the expiration of which, the | 
Clermont resumed her proposed trips. | 
In the month of September, 1809, there occurred | 
the exciting scene, then first enacted, of a steam- | 
boat race. A company had been formed at Albany | 
for the purpose of competing with Fulton. The | 
first vessel of this rival line was advertised to leave | 
Albany at the same time with Fulton’s. Parties 
ran high in Albany, in the hotels and all public 
places. The partisans of Fulton were enrolled | 
under Professor Kemp, of Columbia College, those | 
of the opposition under Captain Jacob Stout. 
The victory was long in suspense, and it was not | 
until after the thirtieth hour of a hard struggle that 


We do not wish our gratuitous insertion of the 
accompanying advertisements, in these pages of 
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the result was proclaimed by Dr. Kemp, standing 
on the taffrail of Fulton’s vessel, and holding out in 
derision a coil of rope to Captain Stout, forthe pur- 
pose, as he informed him, of towing him into port. 

Fulton’s second large boat on the Hudson was 
‘¢ The Car of Neptune,’’ also built in 1807. In 


| 1809, he obtained his first patent from the United 


States, and in 1811 took out a second for some 
improvements in his boats and machinery. They 
were limited to the simple means of adapting 
paddle-wheels to the axle of the crank of Watt's 
engine. Besides the two vessels already mentioned, 
Fulton also constructed ferry-boats to run between 
New York and New Jersey, a boat for the naviga- 
tion of Long Island Sound, five for the Hudson 
river, and several for different parts of the United 
States, including a number for the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers. 


in fac-simile, as telling the story of their era better, 
in more forcible manner, than we could tell it. 





the MonrHLy, to be regarded as a prece-/ 
dent, binding either asto rates orspace. The 
publishers have a ‘‘ Department’’ of their 
own in each number, outside of the 
editor’s domain, into which they admit 
proper advers., not, indeed, gratuitously, but 
at reasonable rates. We deviate from our 
rules, in this instance, in token of our appre- 
ciative regard for the praiseworthy efforts of 
Messrs. Borden, Butler, Mercereau, and their 
co-stagers, to serve the traveling public. 
Possibly some of our readers, whose business 
or pleasure calls them from home, may find 
“The Flying Machine” or other’ swift 


On 
York, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


He Poft fets out. from New York and Bofon the 14th 
Day of this Inftant March, and are to’ perform 


thefe StagesWeekly till DeremSernext. Whichalterationof 
the Poft-will occafion’this News Paper to come forth 
every Thurfday, on which~Day the Poft fets out..from 
Philadelphia. 


From the Weekly Mercury, of Philadelphia,—1719. 


Philadelphia, November 30. 1732. 
Monday next the Northern Poft fets out from: News 
in order to perform his Stage, but once a Fortnight, 


during the Winter Quarter ; the Southern Poft changes alfo, 
which will caufe this Paper to come ‘out on Twe/days during 
that Time. 


The Colds which have infefted ‘the Norihern 





Colonies have also been troublefome here,‘ few Families 
having efcaped the fame, feveral have been carry’d off by 
the Cold,‘among whom was David Brinnail, in the*77th 
Year of his Age, he was the firft. Man that had ‘a’ Brick 
Houfe ‘in the City of Philadelphia, and was much efteem’d 
for his juft and upright dealing. There goes a Report here, 
that the Lord Ba/timore and his Lady are arrived in‘ Mary- 
‘and, but“the’ Southern Poft being not yet come in, the faid 
Report wants Confirmation. 

From the Weekly Mercury,—17 32. 


stages to their taste. Lest we should fail in 
awarding exact justice to their several claims, 
we permit each advertiser to set them forth 
in his own words. 

The very interesting article by our friend, 
BARNWELL R. GRANT, upon ‘‘ Early Steam- 
boat Navigation,’’ suggested to us the idea 
of an appendix, in the form of a sketch of srivileasstibiaien ani ; 
“Stage’’ travel, prior to the days of railroad| In these our days, when the iron horse upon 
navigation, and, in seeking the data, we came upon | its iron railway has converted what used to be a 
the old quaint advertisements which we reproduce | week’s tedious journey into a brief excursion of a 

Vot. IV.—12 : 
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'y—1757- 


From the Weekly Mercury 


From the Penna. Yournal,—1757. 





Philadelphia, November 6. 17564: 
Philadelphia and Perth-Amboy Stages, 
NOTICE is hereby given, that we 


the Subfcribers, John Butler, of Philadelphia, 
at the Sign of the Death of the Fox, in Straw- 
berry Alley, begins his Stage on Tuefday, the Ninth 
of this Inftant November, from his Houfe and will 
proceed with his Waggon to the Houfe of Nathan- 
icl Parker, at Trenton Ferry; and from thence the 
Goods and Paffengers to be carricd over the Ferry to 
the Houfe kept by Gcorge Mofchel, where Francis 
Holman will mect the above John Butler, and ex- 
change their Paffengers, &c., and then proceed on 
Wednefday through Princetown and New-Brunf- 
wick, to the Houle of Obadiah Airics, in Perth Am- 
boy, where will be a good Boat, with all Conve- 
niencies neceflary, kept by John Thomfon and Wil- 
liam Waller, for the Reception of Paffengers, &c. 
who will proceed on Thurfday Morning, without 
Delay, for New-York, and there land at Whitchall, 
where the faid Waller and Thompfon will give At- 
tendance at the Houfe of Abraham Bockeys, un- 
til Monday Morning following, and then will return 
to Perth-Amboy, where Francis Holman on Tucf- 
day Morning following will attend, and return with 
his Waggon to Trenton Ferry, to mect John But- 
ler, of Philadelphia, and there exchange their Paf- 
fengers, &c. for New-York and Philadelphia. 
It is hoped that as thefe Stages are attended with 
a confiderable Expence, for the better accommo- 
dating Paffengers, that they will merit the Favours 
of the Publick ; and whoever will be pleafed to fa- 
vour them with their Cuftom, fhall be kindly ufed, 
and have due Attendance given them by their hum- 
ble Servants, JOHN BUTLER, FRANCIS HOL- 
MAN, JOHN THOMPSON, and WILLIAM WAL- 
LER. 


BORDENTOWN Stage _Continuel 
be Borden’s ftage: boat,“ -Jofeph 


Canida matter, attends at the crooked-billet wharf 
every: monday and tuefday, and his thallop, Danicl 
Harrifon Mafter, at the fame place every friday and 
faturday, ftage waggons.*-attends the faid~ boats the 
the ftage boat at Amboy commanded by Aaron Edwards. 
As to the owners of the Burlington ftage boafting of 
their. advantages being fuperior to mince, I fhall. not 
take the trouble to make reply too, becaufe the pub- 
lick by this-time is the beft judges of our ftages and 
their advantages, only fhall juft note the lat claufe of 
their advertifement, that is, they fay we are one; tide 
more upon the water,- than they are, which, in fact 
is faying. we are always. two tides upon our paffage. 
Well. done brother adventurers, that is a large onc. 
All gentlemen and ladies, that pleafe to favour me 
with: their bufincfs, may depend upon the utmot 
care and difpatch of their humble fervant 

JOSEPH BORDEN. 


WHEREAS the Stage Boats: im- 


ploy’d between Philadelphia and New York ar: 


found very Advantageous to the Publick. Therefore | 
the Subfcribers have ercéted a Stage from Philadelphia | 


to Annapolis in Maryland for which Purpofe enathan 
Gordan lets off from Leyd’s Wharf every Saturday and 
proceeds to Reedy Mand to Cornelius Curty where the 
Waggon attends and proceeds to Fredcrich Town to a 


Stage Boat which proceeds to Annapclis and to to conti- | 


nue weekly. And as this Undertaking will be confide- 
rably expenfive it is hoped the Publick will give it 
proper Encouragement and it fhall be performed, at 
moderate Rates by JOHN HUGHES and Comp. 

N.B. The Land Carriage is 21 Miles and the faid 
Jordan leaves Reedy Mand on Tucfday's: 





} 
| 
| 
| 
} 


Philadelphia STAGE-WAGGON, and New-York 
STAGE BOAT performs their Stages twice a Week. 


OHN BUTLER, with his wag- 


gon, {cts out on Mondays from his Houfe, at the Sign 
of the Death of the Fox, in Strawberry ally, and drives the 
fame day to Trenton Ferry, when Francis Holman meets 
him and proceeds on Tucfday to Brunfwick, and the paf= 
fengers and goods being fhitted into the waggon of Ifaac 
Fitzrandolph he takes them to the New Blazing Star to 
Jacob Fitzrandolph’s the fame day, where Rubin Fitzran- 
dolph, with a boat well futed, will receive them, .and 
take them to New-York that night. John Butler return- 
ing to Philadelphia on Tucfday with the paffengers and, 
goods delivered to him by Francis Holman, will again fet 
out for Trenton Ferry on Thurfday, and Francis Holman, 
&c. will carry his paffengers and goods, with the fame ex~ 
pediticn as abore to New-York. Tcetf. 


From the Weekly Mercury,—1758. 


To the PUBLIC. 
"THE FLYING MACHINE, kept by 


John Mercereau, at the New-Blazing-Star Ferry, 
near New-York, fets off -from Powles Hook every Mon- 
day, Wednefiay, and Friday Mornings, for Philadelphia, 
and performs the Journey in a Day and a Half, for the 


; Summer Seafon, till the 1{t of November, from that Time 


| days. ~ The Waggons 


to go twice a Week till the firft of May, when they 
again perform it three Times a Week. When the Stages 
go only twice a Week, they fet off Mondays and Thurf- 
in Philadelphia fet out from the 
Sign of the George, in Second-ftreet, the fame Morning. 
The Paffengers are defired to crofs the Ferry the Evening 
before, as the Stages muft fet off early the next Morning. 
The Price for each Paffenger is Tzventy Shillings, Proc. and 
Goods as ufual. Paffengers going Part of the Way to pay 
in Proportion. 

As the Proprietor has made fuch Improvements upon 
the Machines, one of which is in Imitation of a. Coach, 
he hopes to merit the Favour of the Publick. ca 

JOHN MERCEREAU: 
From the Mew York Gazette,—1771. 
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few hours, and when the palace parlor, sleeping, 
and dining cars have transformed land-travel into 
a luxury—in these our days, one can scarcely 
conceive the experiences of his grandfather or 
greatgrandfather in a trip of less than a hundred 
miles, with the fleshly horse pulling the lumber- 
ing stage over rough roads, jolting, bumping and 
thumping him, till on alighting he finds it neces- 
sary to make an anxious inspection to assure 
himself that his ribs and spine and the other parts 
of his ¢ruznk are still sound, the contents in their 
appropriate places, and his limbs in condition to 
perform their respective functions. Veriiy,. mar- 
velous has been the advancement within little 
more than a hundred years, in this one depart- 
ment of human progress! Even since the first 


introduction of railroads into our country—nay, 
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within the experience of him who has not attained 
his prime—how vast have been the improvements 
in the facilities and accommodations for travel ! 
But this article was not designed to treat of more 
than the olden-time stages, and their era. We 
defer to a future number a notice of the introduc- 
tion of railroads into the United States, and the 
subsequent advancements in their construction and 
appointments, and the facilities and accommoda- 
tions they have afforded. The subject is import- 
ant and worthy of a careful treatise." 

It’ will be noticed that our fac-similes are from 
different newspapers, and of various dates, 


1 If any one of our readers feels himself especially fitted to 
write briefly upon “ Railroads in the United States,” we 
shall be happy to hear from him. 


A SCRAP OF VALLEY HISTORY. 


By Isaac SMUCKER. 


FREDERICK County, Virginia, was a portion of 
the ‘‘Northern Neck of Virginia,’’ most of it 
being within the ‘‘ grant to Lord Fairfax.’’ The 
youthful George Washington, assisted by a young 


Fairfax, was engaged, from 1748 to 1751, in sur- | 


veying Lord Fairfax’s lands, in said county. Dur- 
ing one of those years, Lord Fairfax removed to 


Fairfax County, and built ‘‘ Greenway Court’ | 


(named after an ancestral seat in England), about 
twelve miles south-east of Winchester, the county- 
seat, ‘‘ where he lived in a state of baronial hos- 
pitality, until his death,’’ in 1782. During the 
Indian wars, after Braddock’s defeat, he was Lord- 


Lieutenant of the county. Washington, the young | 


surveyor, was often a welcome guest at ‘* Greenway 
Court.” In 1755-56, he (Washington), as Colonel- 
Commandant, erected Fort Loudoun, in Winches- 
ter, which served a number of years as a means of 
protection against the attacks of the merciless 
savages, 

On the 24th of July, 1758, Colonel George 
Washington was elected a delegate to the House 
of Burgesses, from Frederick County. For five 
years he had been engaged in the military service 
of the Colony, with headquarters a portion of the 
time at Winchester. In January, 1759, he married 


Mrs. Custis, took his seat in the Colonial Legisla- 
tive Assembly, and resigned his military commis- 
He was elected to said body by Frederick 
County. Colonel Washington had three competi- 
tors. Lord Fairfax wrote, a few weeks before the 
election, to a mutual friend, ‘‘I fear Colonel 
Washington will be hard pushed.”” And he was. 
Sparks says the election cost him £39 6s (about 
$200), and he gives some of the items of the bill, 
as follows: ‘‘A hogshead of punch, thirty-five 
| gallons of wine, forty-three gallons of strong beer, 
a barrel of punch, besides cider, and dinner for 
| his friends!’’ The verification of this bill can be 
found in the foot-note on page 98, in ‘‘ The Fair- 
| faxes of America.” 

‘* Fort Loudoun,” on Loudoun street, Winches- 
| ter, built, and long under the command of Colonel 
| George Washington, came frequently, in its every 
| minutia, its deep well and all, under the writer’s 
| notice, in his earlier years, as did also the tomb 
| of Lord Fairfax, the generous patron of the young 
| surveyor, and who, later, so conspicuously mani- 
| fested his ardent friendship for the gallant com- 
| mandant of ‘‘ Fort Loudoun.”’ 

Lord Fairfax and Colonel Washington, gave to 
| Frederick County no inconsiderable portion of its 


sion. 
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consequence and importance. To them was it 
indebted for much of the consideration in which 
it was held abroad—for its superior reputation, 
its high character. 

There was considerable intermarrying and col- 
lateral relationship between the Washingtons, Fair- 
faxes, and Lees. The fifth Lord Fairfax had inter- 


married with Catharine, the only daughter of Lord | 


Culpepper, the Colonial Governor from 1680 to 
1683, and by said marriage had succeeded to the 
proprietorship of the ‘‘ Northern Neck of Vir- 
ginia.’’ Lawrence, brother of George Washing- 
ton, married Anne Fairfax, who also married 
Colonel George Lee, after the death of her first 
husband. The ninth Lord Fairfax was married to 
Louisa Washington ; and Warner Washington (Gen- 
eral Washington’s nephew) intermarried with Han- 
nah Fairfax. Perrin Washington and Farinda 
Fairfax were also married. 


A number of the Washington family, besides | 


the illustrious Father of his Country, settled in 
Frederick County. Among these was Colonel 
Charles Washington, his brother, proprietor of 





| 


the village of Charlestown, best known, in mo- 
dern times as the place where John Brown was 
hung. John Augustine and Thornton Washington, 
also resided in ‘‘ the Valley’’ in early times, where 
they were prominent men. 

Thomas, the sixth Lord Fairfax, and proprietor 
of ‘*Greenway Court,” was the grandson of Lord 
Culpepper. He was a graduate of Oxford, and 
possessed of literary taste. He possessed many 
good qualities, but was considered somewhat 
eccentric. He was a gentleman of accomplished 
manners, which, says Archdeacon Barnaby, he 
had acquired in his early youth, at Leeds’ Castle, 
at the University, and in the English army. He 
lived greatly beloved by his friends, and died 
universally lamented. His death occurred at 
‘Greenway Court,’’ early in the year 1782, after 
he had passed into the ninety-second year of his, age. 

Lord Fairfax was buried in the Episcopal Church, 
which he founded, in Winchester, where, on a 
| memorial tablet, are inscribed the time of his 
| birth and death, also his age, and general charac- 
| teristics and excellencies. 





HISTORY OF THE EARLY DISCOVERY OF COAL.' 


3y WILLIAM J. Buck. 


WHILE arranging the voluminous correspond- 
ence of the Penn Manuscripts lately acquired by 
this society, I had my attention arrested by a men- 


tion therein of a discovery made of our anthracite | 


coal as early as 1766, and a sample thereof actually 
sent in the summer of that year to England, to 
test by experiment the value it might possess. As 


I expected, this information proved gratifying, for | 


no published account could I find anywhere, in 
point of time, of so early and positive a knowledge 
of coal. This encouraged me to proceed in the 
preparation of a paper on that subject. 

I shall give the account of this information from 


1This excellent paper was read by its author before the | 
Pennsylvania Historical Society, at the Annual Meeting, | 


January 4th, ult. 


report as furnished us by Mr. Buck, but finding too pressing | 


demand upon our space to admit of our publishing all in this 


number, we divide it, reserving about half for the April | 


MONTHLY, 


We have concluded to give the entire | 


the original letter written by James Tilghman, 
in this city, dated August 14, 1766, and addressed 
| to the Proprietaries, Thomas and Richard Penn, 


Spring Garden, London. At the close of four 
compact pages on other matters, it says, “My 
| brother-in-law, Colonel Francis, one of the officers 
| who lately applied to you for a grant of some lands 
in the Forks of Susquehanna, when there shall 
be a purchase of the Indians, has lately made an 
excursion into those parts, and has removed a good 
many of the people settled upon the Indian lands, 
partly by persuason and partly by compulsion, 
which has made the Indians pretty easy to appear- 
| ance. He went up the Northeast Branch as far as 
Wyoming, where he says there is 4 considerable 
body of good land, and a very great fund of coal 
| in the hills, which surround a very fine and exten- 
| sive bottom there. This coal is thought to be 
very fine. With his compliments, he sends you a 
| piece of the coal. This bed of coal, situate as it 
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is on the side of the river, may some time or other 
be a thing of great value.’’ By way of postscript 
he adds: ‘‘ The coal is in small packages of the 
Governor’s.”’ 

The letter that communicated this important 
information, on inspection will be found to be 
still in excellent preservation, though written one 
hundred and eight years ago. In a reply from 
Thomas Penn, dated London, the following 7th 
of November, to Mr. Tilghman, he says in 
acknowledgment :—‘‘I desire you will return my 
thanks to Colonel Francis for his good services in 
removing the intruders that were settled on the 
Indians’ land, and for the piece of coal which we 
shall have examined by some persons skilful in 
that article, and send their observations on it.’’ 
Although I made further researches, I could not 
find anything more in regard to it. My impres- 
sion is that no report was ever received, owing 
to the troubles of the times, which terminated in 
the complete overthrow of the power that the 
Penns had exercised over the colony for nearly 
a century, and the matter in consequence ceased 
to be of interest to them, and quietly dropped. 

The next mention we learn of coal in this sec- 
tion, is from a draft by Charles Stewart, from a 
survey made in 1768, of a large tract of land on 
the west side of the Susquehanna, opposite the 
present borough of Wilkesbarre, which has ‘‘ stone- 
coal’? marked thereon. In a communication 
written by Jesse Fell, of the said town, December 
1, 1826, he mentions that Obadiah Gore, a Con- 
necticut settler there, had informed him of having 
used it with his brother, Daniel Gore, both black- 
smiths by trade, and that they were “‘ the first,”’ 
to use his words, ‘‘ that. discovered and used this 
coal in their blacksmith fires, and found it to 
answer their purpose well. This was before the 
Revolutionary War, and, as near as I can collect 
the information, about the year 1770 or 1771, and 
it has been in use ever since by blacksmiths of the 
place.”” This is the earliest mention I have any- 
where found of applying it to any practical purpose. 

From the Penn Manuscripts, we learn that the 
public mind became excited on the report of a 
discovery of coal in Bucks county, as early as 1760, 
and which appears to have even interested Thomas 
Penn ; for in a letter of August 22, he says :—**I 
have been informed that there is coal found in 
Pennsbury, it is said in Springett’s part. Let 
some search be made to find where this coal lies, 





and inform me.’’ Richard Hookley, in a reply 
dated Philadelphia, May 2gth, of said year, on 
this matter says :—‘‘ As to your inquiry about Mr. 
Springett Penn’s part of Pennsbury Manor, I have 
got all y® information I could relating to it, as 
well as to the coal mine said to be on it, which 
from all accounts that I have collected is thought 
not to be so. Mahlon Kirkbride, Samuel Bunting, 
and one Crozier, the two last tenants on y* place, 
know nothing of it, the person who first gave y* 
information wanted to be let in for a share, or 
receive asum of money for his discovery, before 
he would show where it was, and upon the whole 
I believe no one would give much for the land 
for y® chance. I think it is strange that y* 
neighbors and tenants should know nothing 
about it, if there was one, which they declare 
they do not.’”’ Then he adds, ‘‘ Wood grows 
very scarce and dear, and a large quantity is on 
that tract, which in a few years would sell fora 
great sum of money.’’ We thus see by this state- 
ment that even more than a century ago, wood for 
the purposes of fuel was becoming an object of 
some interest, and attracting attention, owing to 
its rapid diminution in clearing the lands and for 
the purposes of consumption, and that they were 
then looking to coal to supply its place. 

The earliest mention I have been enabled to 
find of bituminous coal within the present limits 
of Pennsylvania, was on the .Conemaugh river, a 
short distance below the present town of Saltzburg, 
as early, perhaps, as 1750, and I know not later 
than 1754, derived from documents of that time 
whose authority, I shall at present withhold. 
Captain Thomas Hutchins in his Topography, 
mentions coal as being abundant on both sides of 
the river at Fort Pitt (now Pittsburgh), in 1760, 
and that the garrison had even then made use of 
it. This is in part confirmed by the journal of the 
Rev. Charles Beatty, published with the Life of 
Brainard, who mentions a visit he paid in 1766 to 
the hill opposite the Fort, and states that ‘the 
body of coals had been by the carelessness of the 
workmen, set on fire a twelve-month before, and 
were thus burning almost entirely underground. 
Some parts of the mountain were undermined and 
fragments of it with the trees are fallen down.’”’ I 
suppose it isthisauthority to which Mr. Morse in his 
Geography (Boston ed. 1802, Vol. 1) alludes as to 
a coal mine being on fire in 1765. Thomas Penn 
in a letter, dated May rath, 1769, in regard to the 
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laying out of Pittsburgh, says: 


**T would not 
engross all the coal-hills, but rather leave the 
greater part to others wno may work them.’’ Dr. 
Schoepf who was here in 1783, speaks also of the 
great beds of coal, and of the advantages so cheap 
and abundant a fuel must confer on the prosperity 
of the place. 

We have also further evidence in the commence- 
ment of the Revolution of the value that was set 
on coal for mechanical purposes. We find, for in- 
stance, that the Committee of Safety, resolved 
December 5, 1775, that James Biddle and Colonel 
Daniel Roberdeau, be a Committee of Inspection 
and Observation for this city, and to take up the 
sea coal, which had been ordered to be thrown 
in the river from Mr. Stewart’s ship, and that it 
‘be used at intended to be 
”’ and also to 
procure an additional supply of the same for the 
use of said board. On the 7th, an inquiry was or- 
dered to be made as to the quantity of coal in the 
city, and the report was that from Market to Vine 
On 
December 15th following, the Committee of Safety 
are informed by Samuel Howell that he hasa con- 
siderable quantity of sea coal in the Island of Ja- 
maica. When it was resolved that he write to 
said Island for a cargo to be delivered here at 3 
shillings currency per bushel, or less. As we hear 
nothing further of this contemplated importation, 
I suppose it was given up, and instead, August 31, 
1776, Thomas Wharton, Jr., and Owen Biddle 
were appointed to employ proper persons to bring 
coal from Virginia, contracted for by the late 
Committee of Safety. Of course this was bitumi- 
nous coal, but by this action we clearly perceive 
the value set upon it for their purposes above all 
other kinds of fuel, of which they then had any 
knowledge. We can observe in all these pro- 
«ceedings the very little they must have known at 
that time of the invaluable coal beds in this 
State, to however, shortly they were 
to turn their attention. An armory having been 
built at Carlisle, for the use of the gunsmiths par- 
ticularly, two Durham boats were sent from 
Harris's Ferry, now Harrisburg, up the Susque- 
hanna to Wyoming for anthracite coal, and 
about twenty tons were purchased from Mr. 
Geer and brought down to that place, whence it 
was hauled to Carlisle, in wagons, and which 
appears was done annually during the Revolu- 


the air furnace, 
built for the casting of cannon, 


street, 2687 bushels were in private hands. 


which, 
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tionary War. This coal, we learn, was obtained 
from a bed belonging to Judge Hollenback, one 
mile above Wilkesbarre, near the mouth of Mill 
Creek. 

John David Schoepf, in his Zrave/s, mentions a 
visit he made in 1783 to a bed of brilliant black 
coal, a mile above Wyoming, which on handling 
leaves no taint, and burns without emitting an 
offensive odor. That it was so abundant as to be 
obtained without any charge. He further tells us 
that a smith had erected workshops near it, and 
spoke highly of its value. He noticed the 
numerous impressions of plants between the shale 
and the coal, which he believes proves its origin and 
great antiquity. It is found here on both sides of 
the river, and in various parts of the valley. Several 
miles from Wyoming, he further remarks, at 
Jacobs’s Plains, is a spring, on the surface of which 
floats a tenacious fatty matter, depositing a yellow 
sediment. The water has an uncommonly bitter 
taste and certainly contains coal oil, coming as he 
conjectures from the neighboring coal beds. He 
tells us he found specimens of coal in the Swatara 
Creek, in Lebanon county, and learned of its exist- 
ence up the West Branch of the Susquehanna. 
This same year he also visited Carlisle, where he 
informs us that just outside the town are situated 
four rows of old and new buildings, in which 
during the war anumber of workmen were engaged 
in the manufacture of muskets, swords, and wrought- 
iron cannon of great strength. These statements 
of Dr. Schoepf at this early date are not without 
interest, and show that he was a close and intelli- 
gent observer, and of which for this use I have 
been under the necessity cf translating from the 
original German. 

The earliest authority we find for the existence 
of coal anywhere in the vicinity of the present 
town of Pottsville, is William Scull’s map of the 
Province of Pennsylvania, published in 1770. Coal 
is marked thereon at three places, commencing 
about two miles west of said borough, and extend- 
ing in nearly a southern direction for nearly four 
miles. It is also indicated on the same map about 
ten miles distant, on the north side of the Mahony 
Creek, near the present town of Gordon or Ash- 
land. It is not now known who first made this 
discovery, but its location on said map at this 
early period in that vicinity is important, and 
goes to set aside considerable that has been pub- 
lished on this matter as erroneous. 
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MEMORIALS OF OUR COUNTRY’S YOUNG LIFE. 


THE OLp CHURCH AT 


THE ruthless destroyer ycleped ‘‘Improve- 
ment,’’ too oft an assumed name for ‘‘ Greed,”’ 
has swept out of his path, one-by-one, well-nigh 
all the edifices of the olden time before the natal- 
day of our republic. But few survive at all, even 
in part,—fewer still have entirely escaped his 
irreverent hands. While yet a few remain, we are 
happy to note the dawn of a better, more patriotic 


spirit among our people, and cannot but hope that | 
the fell destroyer will be compelled to stay his | 


hand. Indeed, one of the chief causes of our 
rejoicing at the assured success of the coming 


Centennial celebration, is the conviction that it | 
will add force and vigor to the patriotic spirit of | 


DERRY, PENNSYLVANIA. 


These mementoes 


| resources, of our forefathers. 
| occur frequently in the form of meeting-houses or 
| 


| churches. 
| 


We present herewith an exterior and an 
interior view of one of the oldest, best-preserved, 
_and most interesting of these ancient sanctuaries." 

On the line of the Lebanon Valley Railroad, 
|some thirteen miles from Harrisburg, is a small 
station called Derry. Here, in 1719, the Scotch 
|and Irish Presbyterians, then quite numerous in 
the vicinity, obtained from the Colonial Proprie- 
tors the grant of about forty acres of land for a 
| church and burial-ground, and, during the same 
year, commenced the erection of the church, 
which was completed and occupied early in 1720. 


reverence for the memorials of our country’s | 


young life, and thus insure the safety of the sur- | 


viving relics, and, where it is possible, the restora- 


tion of those that have been ‘‘ improved”’ to their | 


pristine form and aspect. 

In the rural districts, ‘‘ Improvement’’ has not 
made such sad havoc, and many precious, quaint 
mementoes may yet be found of the humble tastes, 


the unassuming simplicity, and mayhap the limited | 
| 


1 If any of our readers know of other edifices of ante- 

Revolution times, still standing, either in the vicinity of their 
homes or elsewhere, and will send us accounts of the same, 
with illustrative views, when available, we shall be obliged, 
| Dr. Lossing’s admirable series of papers on “ The Historic 
Buildings” will necessarily comprise only the more conspic- 
uous, and those which have special historic associations. 
There are many, like Derry Church, intensely interesting, 
though not notably “ historic.” 
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This church still stands unaltered, as shown in our 


engravings, and is still used for the high and holy | 
purpose for which it was erected more than a cen- | 


tury and a half ago. 
The church is constructed of oak logs, two feet 


thick, which are covered with hemlock boards on | 


the outside. The inside, as well as the outside, is 
in a good state of preservation, considering its 
age, doubtless owing to the excelience and dura- 
bility of the material used in the construction 
of the pews, floors, etc., viz., yellow pine, cherry 
and oak. ‘The iron-work is of the most primitive 
and antique description; and the heavy, hand- 
wrought nails by which the hinges are secured to 


the pew- and entrance-doors are extremely tena- | 
cious and difficult to loosen, notwithstanding their | 


one hundred and fifty-four years of service. The 


window-glass was imported from England. 


The pegs in the wall, shown in the interior view, | 


were used by the sturdy pioneers to hang their 
rifles upon; a rifle was then the indispensable 
companion of every man even in going to God’s 
house, as attacks by the Indians at that period 
were of almost daily occurrence ; and there is yet 
to be seen many a bullet imbedded in the solid 
oak walls of Derry Church. 

The communion-service, which is very ancient, 
is supposed to be composed of an alloy of silver 
and pewter, and bears upon the bottom of each 


| piece the royal arms of England, with the words, 
‘¢ Richard,’’ ‘ King.”’ 

The churchyard contains the dust of some of the 
earliest pioneers of Pennsylvania, among whom the 
more notable are:—Rev. Mr. Elder, who was the 
first pastor of this church, officiated for sixty years, 
| and was (so the stone informs us), ‘‘also Colonel 
| of the Paxton Rangers, whose duty it was to defend 
| the settlement from Indians ;’’ David Brainerd, the 
| Indian missionary ; William Bertram, who died in 
1746, aged seventy-two; John Campbell, whodied 

February 24th, 1734, aged seventy-eight. An im- 
| mense stone, rudely carved in antique letters, bears 
| this legend : 

“ Under this stone lys entombed 

James Campbell’s dust, you see, 

Who was as healthy and as strong 

As many that may be; 
But now, by Death, who all devours, 
Is laid up in this cell, 
With crawling worms and reptiles base, 
He is obliged to dwell. 
He died May 31st, 1771, about the age of 8o. 
Also, 
Agnes, his second wife, 
She died April 3d, 1757, about the age of 50.” 


Another, of more recent date, informs us that 
‘¢ Here lies Catherine Steel, who in her time 
| raised nineteen orphan children, died in 1803, 
| aged eighty-three.”’ 
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SHARP NEWSPAPER CRITICISM. 


THE following interesting specimen of sharp | 


the uncle of this idiot, who cannot write any kind 


newspaper criticism iscopied from Zhe Continental | of sense, was a prisoner in Newgate for being 


Journal and Weekly Advertiser, “Printed by John 
Gill, in Court-Street,’’ Boston, October 9th, 1777. 
The ‘‘Lord Stormont”’ was David Murray, Viscount 
Stormont and Earl of Mansfield. The ‘‘uncle’’ 
was William Murray, Earl of Mansfield, a British 
lawyer and orator of great eminence. He was 
appointed Solicitor-General in 1743, Attorney- 
General, in 1754, and Chief-Justice of ‘‘ the 
King’s Bench’’ two years later; and for more 
than thirty years he presided over that high 
tribunal with distinguished honor. He won the 


ill-will of the popular party by a decision in the 
libel case against Woodfall, for the publication of 
‘* Junius’s Letters,’’ and in 1780, during the riots, 
his house in London was burned down by a mob. 
We find no record of his incarceration at Newgate. 

‘«What a contemptible novice, Mr. Printer, 
Lord Stormont is. If my memory serves me right, 





secretary to the Pretender, and the whole clan is 
of the same cast. Yet this quandomite, in his 
own person, says: The King’s ambassador, that is, 
the King’s rede/ ambassador ‘‘ receives no letters 
from rebels.’? Why not, sir, I am sure it is a very 
natural correspondence? And I can find no other 
reason why you should decline it, than because two 
of a trade cannot agree. Another curiosity in his 
answer is, that he ‘* receives no letters from rebels, 
but when they come to ask mercy;’’ whereas it is 
evident he had both received and read the com- 
missioners’ letters, or he could not have known 
their contents. 
“« Send the boy home, and let him learn to spell ; 

Get a good birch and warm him well, 

*'' will mend his manners, help and cure his fits, 

And frequent flogging bring him to his wits. 

Conus.” 





TORY COUNTERFEIT-VENDORS OF THE REVOLUTION:' 


‘* Boston, October 9. 

«It may be proper to let the public know, that 
it now plainly appears, that one Green, Smith, 
and others, have been employed during the last 
fall and winter, in bringing counterfeit bills from 
Long Island, in order that they might be spread 
throughout the country, to destroy the credit of our 
money. There was a long chain of tories extend- 
ing from Londonery to Hollis in New Hampshire, 
from thence by way of Groton and Shrewsbury, in 
the County of Worcester, and so to New-Fane, in 
the State of Vermont, and from thence to York 
government: the persons composing this hellish 
chain had their meeting frequently, kept lists of the 
names of those who were of their company, and in 
confederacy. I here lay before the public some 
extracts of the confession of Green, who lately 
escaped from Worcester gaol—after we got upon 
Long Island, he says ‘we went to Jamaica and 
to Brookline, there I saw Governor Wentworth, he 
asked me if I came to tarry! I told him no, he 
asked me if I came to join the British troops ! 


1 Copied from the same paper as the above. 





I told him no: Church then told him what our 
business was—he then asked him how he made out 
with the money he received from Col. Starks and 
him ? he said he had made out very well, but Smith 
had got into gaol ; prior to my leaving Long Island, 
Jeremiah Fairbanks, of Harvard, in Massachusetts 
State, and Solomon Stevens, of No. 4, together 
with Capt. Peters, of Cohoes, acquainted me, that 
they wanted to send out a quantity of money, 
about 600 dollars, 300 to Col. Williams, of Draper, 
200 to Edward Smith, and 100 to one Davis, of 
Chesterfield in the State of New Hampshire.’ 

‘‘ This affair is so well studied, and so certain is 
the punishment which awaits the perpetration of 
these fraudulent acts, that these vile and sordid 
wretches, are fully discouraged from proceeding 
on a plan, whereby, whigs and tories are equally 
liable to be defrauded—that the motive of those 
who receive the money from Long Island, is as 
well avarice as toryism appears from this circum- 
stance, that there has been found upon thema 
number of counterfeit moidores, made of very 
base metal, and not more than one-third so heavy 
as those which are true.’’ 
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THE FIRST EXPLORERS OF KENTUCKY. 


By SAMUEL Evans. 


THE valuable contributor to the MonTHLY, Isaac 
Smucker, in his ‘ Items of Early-Time Kentucky 
History,’’ and in his reply, in the January number, 
to the criticism of Mr. Jones, conveys the idea that 
Christopher Gist was the first white person who ex- 
plored Kentucky. Whileaccording very great credit 
to that extraordinary pioneer for his daring and in- 


trepid conduct, we do not intend that some of our | 
hardy sons of Lancaster County shall be deprived | 


of their share in western explorations. 

A very large emigration from the North of Ire- 
land to the Province of Pennsylvania, took place 
between the years 1720 and 1730. ‘They at once 
pushed to the frontier of Chester County, and 
settled along Chicques Alungo, Swatara, and Pax- 
tang Creeks, in Donegal Township. These Scotch- 
Irish were a brave and hardy race, and exceedingly 
pugnacious. ‘The Penns and their agents in Eng- 
land held out great inducements to settlers in their 
Province. And these Scotch-Irish availed them- 
selves of the invitation, and came and squatted 
upon the land in Donegal, and refused for a num- 
ber of years to pay the proprietors any quit-rents, 
or take out patents for their land. They selected 
generally high ground, which was covered at that 
time with a growth of scrub-oak which required 
but comparatively little labor to clear. A large 
number commenced immediately to barter with 
the Indians, some of whom took out a license, and 
others did not. Among the former, were James 
Latour, a French Indian trader and interpreter, 


who lived for several years upon the banks of 


Conestoga Creek; from thence he removed to 
Donega!, and lived a few years upon a farm on the 
bank of the Susquehanna, just above where Mari- 
etta now is. Jonas Davenport, Edmund Cartlidge, 
and Henry Baly were the first to penetrate as far 
west as the Alleghany River to trade with the In- 
dians. They were closely followed by Gordon 
Howard, William Wilkins, John Burt, John Harris, 
Thomas Harris, David Hendricks, John Galbraith, 
George Croghan, and Lazarus Lowery, the last 
of whom first took out a license to trade with the 
Indians in 1730. He lived about two miles from 


the Susquehanna River, and not far from Donegal 
He had four sons; namely, James, John, 


church. 


| Daniel, and Alexander, all of whom took out 
| licenses to trade with the Indians as they respect- 
| ively attained their majority, and became noted 
| traders, and large landholders ; James, the oldest 
| son, took out a license first about the year 1744. 
These four brothers and George Croghan made fre- 
quent visits to the Alleghany River, and beyond, 
among tribes on the north side of the Ohio River. 
They spoke the language of several tribes, and be- 
came great favorites of the Indians, over whom they 
had great influence, which was retained for many 
years. In thespring of 1750, an Indianset fire toa keg 
| of powder which exploded and killed John Lowery 
and an Indian, at the forks of the Ohio. The 
miscreant made his escape to a tribe along the lakes, 
which was in the interest of the French. Shortly 
afterwards, when James Lowery and his men were 
among the Picts trading, a French Indian trader, 
who had been placed under arrest by Celoron, the 
commandant at De Troit, made his escape, and 
fled tothem. The Picts at once clamored to take his 
life, suspecting him of being a spy; some wanted 
to give him in possession of James Lowery and 
his men, to hold until the Indian who had blown 
up John Loweryshould be delivered up. Lowery’s 
men actually brought him a prisoner to Donegal 
(Col. Rec., Vol. V., page 461), where he waskept for 
some time. An idea can be formed of the influ- 
ence which James Lowery and George Croghan 
had with the Indians along the Ohio, when the 
(Col. Rec., V, 483,) commander at De Troit, 
Celoron, in October, 1750, offered one thousand 
doliars for their scalps. They prevented the Ohio 
Indians from joining the French. 

The hostility of the French to the English 
traders made it very dangerous for the latter to 
trade with tribes in the French interest, or near 
their forts. A number were murdered, others had 
their goods confiscated, and were taken prisoners, 
and languished in prisons in Montreal and Quebec. 

In the fall of 1752, James Lowery, Alexander 
McGinty, Jacob Evans, David Hendricks, and 
| William Powel, of Lancaster County, and Jabez 
| Evans, of Virginia, all Indian traders, went to 

Carolina to trade with the ‘‘ Cuttawba’’ tribe of 
Indians, who, at that time, lived in territory now 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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embraced within the limits of Tennessee. On the 
26th day of January, when these traders were return- 
ing through Kentucky, with a thousand pounds 
worth of peltries, goods, etc., they were attacked 
by seventy Indians belonging to the Coghnawagos, 
in New York (who had been on the war-path, and 
had gone to Carolina to fight the Oyadacku- 
chranoes, and were returning), on the south bank 
of the Kentucky river, and about twenty-five miles 
from Blue-Lick town. One of the Indians was 
shot through the arm with a musket ball. They 
finally, however, overpowered the traders, and 
took them prisoners toa French fort on the Miami, 
thence to De Troit (Col. Rec., V, 663). James 
Lowery made his escape, and arrived at his home in 
Donegal. 

The Indians sold Jacob Evans and Thomas 
Hyde to the French commander, at De Troit. Celo- 


ron and the others were taken to Montreal. Those 


two were afterwards taken prisoners to France. 
When at Montreal, they wrote to Robert Sanders, 


at Albany (Col. Rec., V., 627), whocommunicated 
the fact to Gov. Hamilton, and he at once sent for 
Conrad Weiser, and directed him to go to Albany 
and endeavor to procure the release of these unfor- 
tunate traders. On the7th day of August, 1753, he 
discovered Evans living with a French Indian 
squaw as an adopted son, in the northern part of 
New York (Col. Rec., V, 643). 

McGinty and two or three of these traders were 
ruined. Mr. Lowery still held several hundred 
| acres of land in Donegal, adjoining his brother 
| John’s and the Galbraiths’ farms. 
| These traders traversed Kentucky both ways, 
and it is probable some of them had traded with 
| the Indians in Carolina before 1752. 
| We hope the readers of the MonrHuiy will give 
| these traders the credit of exploring Kentucky 
| before Gist made his appearance south of the Ohio. 
| 
| 








Cannot some of your readers furnish a sketch of 
George Croghan, who occupied for many years a 
| prominent part in Indian affairs? 
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HEADQUARTERS, VERPLANCK’S Point, SUNDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 8, 1782. 


The present mode of encampment, though ex- 
tremely ornamental and convenient, may, without 
the utmost care, subject us to the loss of our tents 
by fire, the boughs of which the colonnade is 
composed, being so very dry, that a spark of fire 
or a candle falling among them would not fail to 
set them instantly in a blaze. The Commander- 
in-Chief therefore recommends the greatest cir- 
cumspection to the officers in their marquees and 
tents, and directs the officers of police to see 
that the soldiers do not make use of fire or candles 
in theirs.’ 


As there are many orders for checking irregu- | 





1 This refers to the ornamental and useful arrangements 
for shielding the tents from the sun, by the use of evergreen 
boughs, mentioned in the last-printed portion of these Or- 
derly Books. 


army, ought to be acquainted, the sergeants of the 
companies to which any women belong are to com- 
municate all orders of that nature to them, and 
| to be responsible for neglecting so to do.? 
| That outposts and guards may be reduced as 
| much as possible, and the expenses and abuses 
|upon them reformed, the Commander-in-Chief 
| orders that the public stores of every kind in this 
| State shall be collected and deposited at West 
| Point and Newburgh, except such as may be in- 
| dispensably necessary at Albany for the support of 
| the Northern posts. If circumstances require the 
continuance of magazines at any other places than 
| those above mentioned, the Departments concerned 
| 


larities, with which the women, as followers of the 
| 


| are to report, with their reasons at large, to the 
| Commander-in-Chief. 


| 2 These were wives of soldiers, who were permitted to 


follow their husbands, and perform feminine work in the 
| camps. 
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HEADQUARTERS, VERPLANCK’S POINT, SEPTEMBER 
gth, 1782. 

The General, in visiting the landing-place to- 
day, was perfectly satisfied with the manner in 
which the boats are now moored. 

The regiments warned for duty are to have their 
arms, accoutrements, etc., inspected on their regi- 
mental parade, before ¢roop-beating, so as to march 
immediately after to the grand parade. The 
Inspector-General (or, in his absence, the Inspector 
of the Northern Army), the Adjutant-General, 
Brigadier-General Huntington,’ and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Barber,’ or any three of them, are ap- 
pointed a board, to examine the pretensions of 
the new commissioned officers and soldiers who 
are candidates for the badge of merit.* The 
board will report their opinion to the Commander- 
in-Chief. All certificates and recommendations 
will be lodged with the Adjutant-General, who 
will occasionally summon the board to assemble. 

The Commander-in-Chief recommends to the 
officers to pay particular attention to the carriage 
of their men, either upon parade or marching, 


1 Jedediah Huntington, a native of Norwich, Connecticut, 
where he was born, in August, 1743. He took an early and 
active interest in the political movements preceding the Re- 
volution, and joined the Continental army, at Cambridge, in 
1775, as colonel of a Connecticut regiment. In May, 1777, 
he was promoted to brigadier-general, and joined the main 
army, near Philadelphia. In the spring of 1778, he was 
ordered to the Hudson River, where he was a member of the 
court-martial that tried Gen. Charles Lee for his misconduct 
on the field of battle, near Monmouth court-house. He was 
also one of the court before which Major André was tried. 
He was brevetted major-general at the close of the war, 
when he resumed his business as a merchant, and held 
several important civil offices in his native State. General 
Huntington was one of the first Board of Foreign Missions. 
He died at New London, in September, 1818. 

? Francis Barber, born in Princeton, New Jersey, in 1751. 
At the age of eighteen years, he became rector of the 
Academy at Elizabethtown, New Jersey, and pastor of the 
Presbyterian church there. 
pupil for a short time. 


Alexander Hamilton was _ his 
He entered the army early in 1776, 
as major of a New Jersey regiment; was promoted to Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, and became Assistant Inspector-General 
Colonel Barber did excellent 
service during the war, and was with Washington at Ver- 
planck’s Point in 1782, and at Newburgh in 1783. On the 
day when Washington announced to the army the glad 
tidings of peace, Lieutenant-Colonel Barber was killed by 
the falling of a tree. That was in January, 1783. 

8 This has been described in a former number of this 
series, 


under the Baron Steuben. 
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more especially the latter, at the time of passing 
the reviewing officer, or the officer of the day. 
Nothing contributes so much to the appearance of 
a soldier, or so plainly indicates discipline, as an 
erect carriage, firm step, and steady countenance. 


HEADQUARTERS, VERPLANCK’S PoINT, SEPTEMBER 
$2, E7S=2. 


The Post for the Southward will set out every 
Thursday morning, at 11 o'clock, and return from 
thence every Sunday, at one o'clock P. M. 

The Post for the Eastward and Northward will 
set out every Wednesday morning, at 11 o’clock, 
and return from thence every Thursday, at twelve.‘ 


SEPTEMBER 13, 1782. 
After Orders. 

At half-after 7, to-morrow morning, the several 
brigades will parade in front of their respective 
encampments, wheel to the right by platoons, and 
(except the Second New Jersey regiment, which is 
to stand fast) march to the right in open columns 
until they have their distance, when they will halt, 
order fire-locks, and wait for orders. As the in- 
tention of drawing out the troops to.morrow is to 
compliment his Excellency, the Count de Ro- 
chambeau,° the troops, as he passes them, will pay 


* The mails in the few mail-routes then established in the 
United States, were carried on horseback, and, on some 
routes, on foot. Dr. Franklin, who had been Postmaster- 
General of the Colonies, was made Postmaster-General of 
the United Colonies, in July, 1775, ‘ for one year, and until 
another is appointed by a future Congress.” He issued a 
circular letter on the subject, and sent it through the Colo- 
nies, on which was a rude type-metal cut of a post-rider on 
horseback. During Franklin’s service as Postmaster, for a 
little over a year, his secretary filled about two quires of 
foolscap paper with the records of the Department. That 
book may now be seen at the General Post-office in Wash- 
ington City. 

5 The commander of the French troops, the Count de 
Rochambeau, had arrived at Washington’s headquarters that 
day, and his army was following closely in his rear, through 
New Jersey and Rockland ‘county, New York, with the 
expectation of soon embarking for France. Politics in Eng- 
land had taken a change unfavorable to peace with the 
Americans. The death of the Premier, the Marquis of 
Rockingham, had dissolved the Cabinet. Fox, Burke, Lord 
John Cavendish, Lord Keppel, and others, had left it, and 
Lord Shelburne took the lead. He was appointed Lord of 
the Treasury by the king, the moment the death of Rocking- 
ham was announced. It was well known that the king was 
favorable to the continuance of the war, and was strenuously 
opposed to acknowledging the independence of the United 
States. Lord Shelburne had said: “ The sun of Great Bri- 
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him the honors due the Commander-in-Chief. On 
this occasion, the tallest men will be in the front 
rank. 

The American officers of every grade will en- 
deavor to make themselves acquainted with the 
persons of the General officers of the French 
army, in order that the honors due to their 
respective ranks may be paid to them. Sentinels 
must be extremely vigilant and attentive on their 
posts, and guards very alert in parading. The 
officers of the day will be pleased to see that all 
pickets and guards are properly posted, and that 
sentries, when they sa/uée, front in the same 
direction as their guards; they will also see that 
the regulations in this article are strictly attended 
to, with respect to the officers of the French as 
well as the American army. 


HEADQUARTERS, VERPLANCK’S POINT, SEPTEMBER 
18, 1782. 

The flat-bottomed boats furnished by the several 
brigades, to assist in transporting the French army, 
are to be continued until further orders. 

There will be a general review on Saturday 
next.’ No officer (or soldier who has a uniform 


tain will set the moment American independence is acknow- 
ledged.”’ These facts made Washington doubtful of peace 
at that time. “ That the king,” he wrote, “ will push the 
war, as long as the nation will find men or money, admits 
not of a doubt in my mind. The whole tenor of his conduct, 
as well as of his last prorogueing speech, on the 11th of 
July, plainly indicates it, and shows, in a clear point of view, 
the impolicy of relaxation on our part. 
us prepare for the worst. 


If we are wise, let 
There is nothing which will so 
soon produce a speedy and honorable peace, as a state of 
preparation for war; and we must either do this, or lay our 
account to patch up an inglorious peace, after all the toil, 
blood, and treasure we have spent. This has been my uni- 
form opinion; a doctrine I have endeavored, amidst the 
universal expectation of an approaching peace, to inculcate, 
and which, I am sure, the event will justify.” 

So wrote the Commander-in-Chief to James M’Henry, on 
the 12th of September, 1782. 

1 The Commander-in-Chief was then preparing for the 
formal reception of the French army, when its rear-guard 
should come up, and the last division should cross over the 
King’s Ferry. That event was to take place on Saturday, 
the 21st of September. It will be perceived that, on the 
19th, Washington, in compliment to the French, gave as the 
parole, * Louis the XVI.,” and the countersign, “ Rocham- 
beau”—* Chastellux.” The latter was then in temporary 
command of one of the divisions of the French army. 

The translator of Chastellux’s ** Zravels in North America” 
accompanied the French army from Alexandria, in Virginia, 





suit, and ought to appear in the ranks) is to be 
absent. The Commander in-Chief gives this early 
notice, that the men may appear clean and to 
advantage. The General, at some of the late 
maneceuvring, has discovered in some instances an 
inattention in marching; for, besides the loss of 
step, which alone is sufficient to give an awkward 
movement to a division or platoon, he has re- 
marked that many of the soldiers do not step 
boldly and freely, but short, and with bent knees. 
The officers commanding platoons and divisions 
will see that these defects are remedied, and that 
their men, while marching by the reviewing 
officer, carry their bodies erect, look well up, 
incline their heads to the right, and look full in 
the face of that officer—this last to be considered 
as a standing order. 


HEADQUARTERS, VERPLANCK’S POINT, SEPTEMBER 
19, 1782. 


Farole, Louis XVI. ; Countersign, Rochambeau 
—Chastellux. 

For duty to-morrow, First York and Eighth 
Massachusetts regiments. 

The board of officers appointed in the orders 


of the 9th of September, to examine the preten- 
sions of the candidates for the badge of merit, 
will be pleased to inquire into the grounds on 
which long and faithful services have been con- 
ferred in the different corps; they will correct any 
error they shall discover to have taken place, and 
ascertain the most unexceptionable rules for intro- 
ducing uniformity of principle and practice in 
extending these honorary distinctions to all who 
merit them, and to no others, agreeably to the 
original intention. The board will decide any 
questions that may be referred to them on the 


to the Hudson River. He says, when the army encamped 
at Alexandria, “on the ground occupied by Braddock, the 
most elegant and handsome young ladies of the neighbor- 
hood danced with the officers on the turf, in the middle of 
the camp, to the sound of military music; and (a circum- 
stance that will appear singular to European ideas) the circle 
was, in a great measure, composed of soldiers who, from the 
heat of the weather, had disengaged themselves from their 
clothes, retaining not an article of dress except their shirts, 
which, in general, were neither extremely long, nor in the 
best condition ; nor did this occasion the least embarrassment 
to the ladies, many of whom were of highly polished man- 
ners, and of the most exquisite delicacy ; or to their friends 
or parents; so whimsical and arbitrary are manners.” 
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subject, and report their proceedings, from time 
to time, to the Commander-in-Chief. 

Captain Von Heer’s troop will give a non- 
commissioned officer and four dragoons only, for 
the grand parade. 


HEADQUARTERS, VERPLANCK’S PoINT, SEPTEMBER 
2oth, 1782. 


Parole, Rochambeau ; Countersign, Bourbonnois 
—Lorsonnois. 


M.-General Heath, 
L.-Colonel Miller, 
Major Woodbridge, 
3.-Major Williams, 
3.-Q.-Master Appleton.' 


| 
For the day, to-mor- | 
row, 


For duty to-morrow, the levies of the New York, 
First and Second Connecticut brigades. The 
First Jersey regiment will relieve the First Mas- 
sachusetts regiment, on fatigue at West Point, 
the 22d inst. The troops are to be paraded, and 
ready to receive the General precisely at nine 
o’clock to-morrow. As the ground between the 

yew York and First Connecticut brigades is very 
uneven, the latter will not close up to the former 
until the General has passed the line; but as soon 
as he has passed tothe left of the line, the interval 
between these two brigades is to be filled up, and 
the line ready to wheel on the signal.’ 


1 This was the daily arrangement, announced in General 
Orders, giving the parole and countersign for the day, and 
designating the officers of the day for the following day. 
These, as well as other immaterial matter, have been omitted. 
It will be perceived that, in the parole and countersign for 
the day, Washington compliments the French. 

2 The First division of the French army, under the Mar- 
quis de Chastellux, arrived at the King’s Ferry, from the 
South, on the 15th of September. The remainder followed, 
and the whole had crossed the river on Satuurday morning, 
the 21st of that month. Rochambeau, in his A/emoirs, says, 
of the reception of his army at Verplanck’s Point: “ Gen- 
eral Washington, wishing to testify his respect for France, 
and his recognition of the benefits she had rendered, caused 
us to pass between two lines of troops, clad, equipped, and 
armed, with clothing and arms from France, and‘ from the 
English magazines taken at Yorktown, which the French 
army had relinquished to the Americans. He ordered the 
drums to beat a French march during the whole review, and 
the two armies rejoined with the most lively demonstrations 
of reciprocal satisfaction.” The French army encamped on 
the left of the American army. , 





HEADQUARTERS, VERPLANCK’S Point, SATURDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 21st, 1782. 

Parole, Luzerne ; Countersign, Vaudreuil, Vio- 
menil.® 
HEADQUARTERS, VERPLANCK’S PoINT, SEPTEMBER 

22, 1732. 

By virtue of the power vested in the Commander- 
in-Chief by the resolve of the Honorable the Con- 
gress, of the 24th of July last, Lieutenant-Colonel 
William Smith is appointed Commissary of Pris- 
oners to the army in this quarter, and is respected 
as such. 

HEADQUARTERS, VERPLANCK’S PoINT, WEDNESDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 25, 1782. 

Six captains, six subalterns, twelve sergeants, 
twelve corporals, and three hundred privates, are 
immediately to be drafted, and put under the 
direction of the Quartermaster-General, ‘for the 
purpose of transporting fuel to West Point, for 
the use of the garrison. The officers and non- 
commissioned officers are to be taken from the 
line; the privates are all to be new levies, and 
taken, in squad proportion, from the brigades 
which have men of that description. 


HEADQUARTERS, VERPLANCK’S Point, Monpay, 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1782. 

The levies detached for the purpose of trans- 
porting the wood, will receive from the regiments 
to which they belong their proportion of tents, 
and encamp at the landing-places to which they 
are assigned, or wherever the Quartermaster- 
General shall direct. 

They are, until further orders, to be excluded 
in the provision returns of the regiments they 
served in, and to draw on returns signed by the 
Quartermaster-General, or such persons as he shall 
authorize. 

In the orders of the 8th inst., the Commander- 
in-chief pointed out the danger of a careless use 
of fire in camp. He now directs that officers on 
guard may prevent their sentinels, or others, from 
making fires in the woods where there is no en- 
campment; and, after the -publication of this 
order, it isexpected that the field-officers and the 
Quartermaster of the day will see that all fires 
made in and about camp, except at the usual and 
necessary places of cooking and washing, be im- 


3 Luzrrne was the French minister in America. The other 
two were commanders under Rochambeau. 
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mediately extinguished, and those who make them 
confined, and brought to trial for disobedience of 
orders." 


HEADQUARTERS, VERPLANCK’S PoINT, OCTOBER 8, 
1782. 

As the weather has become so cool that the 
shades in front of the tents can be of no further 
utility, they are to be taken down ; the leaves and 
rubbish must be removed, and the wood may be 
made up for fuel. This is not meant to extend to 
detached bowers which do not join the tents, and 
which will not endanger them from fire. 


HEADQUARTERS, VERPLANCK’S PoINT, OCTOBER 9, 
1782. 

The Honorable the Superintendent of Finance 
having, by the following commission, appointed 
Ezekiel Cornell, Esq., Inspector for the main 
army, for the purposes therein mentioned, he is to 
be respected and obeyed accordingly : 


‘© To EzexteL CorneELt, Esquire, greeting : 

‘¢ Whereas, the United States, in Congress 
assembled, did on the 7th day of May last, 
resolve, in the words following, z. e¢., ‘that the 
Superintendent of Finance be and hereby is au- 
thorized to appoint an Inspector for the main, and 
another for the Southern, army, to take care that 
the contracts for supplying rations be duly ex- 
ecuted by the contractors ; that the said Inspect- 
ors shall also be and they are hereby fully em- 
powered and directed to attend to the expenditures 
of public property in the several departments of 
the army, and report any fraud or neglect of duty, 
or other misconduct by which the public property 
is wasted, or expense unnecessarily accumulated, 
so that the party charged therewith may be tried 
by court-martial, on such charges exhibited against 
him by either of the said Inspectors, and that 


t There had been very little rain in the Northern ang 
Eastern States during the summer and early autumn of 1782; 
therefore Washington, as we observe, issued several orders, 
enjoining caution concerning fire in the camp and in the 
woods, 


neither the said Inspectors nor the said contractors, 
or their property, be liable to arrest, or subject to 
the martial law, except by the express order of the 
| Commander-in-Chief, or Commander of the army 
|to which the Inspectors respectively shall be 
appointed, any Resolutions or Acts of Congress 
heretofore made notwithstanding. 

| **Now, therefore, in pursuance of the authority 
| so as aforesaid vested in me, I do hereby appoint 
| you, Ezekiel Cornell, to be the Inspector for the 
| main army, giving and granting to you the said 
| office, with all and singular the rights, powers, 
privileges, and emoluments to the same belonging 
| or in any manner appertaining.’ 

| «Given under my hand and seal, in the office 
|of Finance, this r9th day of September, in the 
| year of our Lord 1782. 

| Rosert Morris.’’? 

| The General desires that chimneys may not be 
| built to the tents in the line, until his further 
direction shall be made known.* 





2 Mr. Morris had given essential financial aid to the 
Patriots, and by timely help had, on more than one occasion, 
saved the cause from utter ruin. In 1780, Mr. Morris, with 
other citizens of Phladelphia, established a bank, by means of 
which three million rations of provisions and three hundred 
hogsheads of rum were forwarded tothe army. Early in 1781, 
he was unanimously chosen to be Superintendent of Finance 
—Secretary of the Treasury—and was invested by Congress 
with almost supreme control of the finances of the country. 
| He found the Treasury $2,500,000 in debt. The army was 
| destitute, and the credit of Congress was exhausted. He im- 
| mediately took measures for establishing the Bank of North 
| America, in Philadelphia, which went into operation early 
| in 1782, with a capital of $400,000. It proved efficient in 
assisting the Government, and enabling it to carry on its 
operations. He had furnished the money, in 1781, for form- 
ing the army and carrying on the successful campaign agains* 
Cornwallis, for which purpose he issued his own notes to the 
amount.of $1,400,000. ‘This patriotic savior of his country, 
furnishing money and credit when the Congress lacked both, 
was (to the shame of our Government be it spoken) allowed 
to languish in a debtors’ prison in his old age. 

3 This order was given when the Commander-in-Chief was 
contemplating a removal of his headquarters to Newburgh, 
which was afterwards effected. 
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THE SECOND EDIFICE OF THE SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF PHILADELPHIA. 
[See the engraving of the old Academy, on page 196.] 


In no department of our civilization has a more 
decided improvement taken place than in that of 
church architecture. Our cities have grown apace, 
until at length our leading commercial emporiums 
take rank with the marts of Tyre and Alexandria, 
in the olden, and with Venice and Liverpool, in 
more modern times. Our modest, plain, and 
primitive store, with its assortment of household 
goods, and the dwelling of the owner overhead, 
has given place to the commercial palace, often 


larger in size and more costly in construction than | 
Our steam- | 


the dwellings of European princes. 
ships carry our flag to Europe and to the marts 
of the Asiatics beyond the broad Pacific. Our 


| citizens are dwelling in palaces, amid the most 
famous objects which the sculptor, the painter, and 
the workers in the ceramic and metallic arts can 
produce, and yet in none of these departments has 
our progress been more remarkable than in that 
of ecclesiastical architecture. Of course, in the 
early years of Colonial life people were obliged to 
be satisfied with the plainest structures. A meet- 
ing-house, or a church, was simply a square or a 
parallelogram of wooden walls, with sashes stiff 
and formal, and the worshippers contented them- 
selves with benches, or seats hard and angular and 
unbending. When an attempt at style was ventured 
| on, the most unmeaning and absurd objects were 
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often introduced as ornaments. When 
the village carpenter rose in his am- 
bition to construct a Grecian tem- 
ple, of course the members of the 
Doric, the Ionic, and the Corin- 
thian, were huddled together in sad 
confusion, intermingled with orna- 
ments, the product of the brain of 
him who superintended the erection 
oft he edifice. Gables were orna- 
mented with columns which sup- 
ported nothing. Round-headed 
windows were placed under pre- 
tentious pediments, thus wasting 
money, while the most grotesque 
productions were made to attest the 
lack of education and taste on the 
part of our early church-builders. 
In process of time, when the 
Greek fever began to decline, after 
stables and police offices, as well 
as churches, had been erected on 
the ‘*Grecian’’ order, and when 
these ‘‘ Greek’’ buildings had a fair 
share of steeples, more or less lofty 
and extravagant, the Gothic archi- 
tects began to put forward their 
claims. And now, if possible, a 
worse state of things began to pre- 
vail. Buttresses were introduced, 
the like of which had never entered 
into the mind of a Wykeham, a 
Waynflete, a Poore, a Pudsey, or a 
Flambard. Pointed windows, with 
rectangular panes, were placed in 
formal array; a window on ore 
side of a door being duly balanced 
by a window on the other side of 
the door, although the latter was 
not required for use in the building. 
A broad window was balanced by a 
window equally broad. A picture 
was designed of a pleasing exterior, 








THE PRESENT EDIFICE OF THE SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF 
PHILADELPHIA, 


utterly ignoring the fact that internally several of | wood and plaster, running across the middle of 


the windows were to be covered by staircases, and 
almost always heavy galleries were built so as 
to obscure the middle of half the windows in the 
structure. The artists who constructed these 
fabrics, and the men who paid for them, seldom 





their windows, and thus making their best apart- 
ments ridiculous. 

In the early stages of our efforts in erecting 
Gothic churches, our builders naturally fell into 
mistakes which are now recognized on all hands. 


paused to ask themselves how their parlors and | It was believed that Gothic churches must be or- 
dining-rooms would look with a heavy mass of | namental, and therefore the most incongruous 
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WESLEY CHAPEL, NEW YorK. 


objects were gathered and heaped on them in ' 


wonderful disorder. 

Every educated architect knows that the Nor- 
man buttress differs from the buttress of the Early 
English Period, and the Early Pointed from that 
which prevailed in the Decorated, and the still 
later Perpendicular. So, also, is it with the mould- 
ings of arches. Even an amateur in his early 
student days can at once say, ‘‘ that moulding is 
the deep cutting of the Early English,’’ and 
‘that, so much shallower in its indentation, and 
flatter on its surface, is indicative of a later style ;”’ 
‘*that is the character of the Norman pillar ;’’ 
‘that of a pillar in the Pointed ;’’ ‘‘ that of the 
Decorated ;’’ and ‘‘that of the Perpendicular.’’ 





The three leading defects of uneducated 
builders, who attempt the erection of 
Gothic buildings, are, 1. Balancing part 
against part, so that if on one side of a 

& door a window of a certain size be re- 
quired, then on the other side of the door, 
and at about the same distance, a window 
must be placed, even though the internal 
exigencies of the building may not require 
it. 2. A disregard of chronology, leading 
to a mixture of styles, and thus producing 
a building which is utterly incongruous. 
3. An overloading of the building. with 
needless ornaments, to hide defects ana to 
please the eye, but which are out of place, 
and which, therefore, are offensive to an 
educated eye. 

1. All travelers who become familiar with the 
great models which are presented hy the Cathedrals 
|and old churches in England and in Normandy, 
'soon learn the fact that a window is placed just 
| where it is required, and of the size that is needed 
| for use, and not as an ornament, or to balance 
another window; and so with doors, buttresses 
and chimneys. Every member is placed where 
use demands that it should be; and as to orna- 
| ment, that may or may not be regarded, according 
| to the means at commana, or the use which is to 

be subserved by the member. In the erection of 
| churches, the medizval builders never forgot the 
fact that their work was to be consecrated to God, 
| and, therefore, they never ornamented the parts of 


In the same manner, the ornamentation of the | 


heads of windows. Here everything is distinct, 


and every architect who is worthy of the name, | 


can, in a few minutes, make a pupil comprehend 


the essential elements of each period or style. | 
But for a considerable time in our country, these 
matters were not understood, and hence the oddest | 
combinations were produced. A builder setabout to | 
erect a church in the Norman style, and forthwith | 
he projected buttresses out of the walls that be- | 
longed to the Early English, the Pointed, orthe Per- | 


pendicular ; or he started with the design of produc- | 


ing avery beautiful church, and he placed as many 
ornamental windows in the building as he could 
devise ; and from wall to wall he carried a heavy, flat, 
dead-looking ceiling. The incongruous buildings 
thus raised resembled a dress of the reign of an 
Edward or a Henry, with ornaments devised by 
a French milliner in the reign of Louis Napoleon. 


OLD LUTHERAN 


their buildings which were level to the eye of the 
beholder, and acted meanly and niggardly with 
| parts which, because of distance, could not be so 
closely examined. Hence, the bosses and leaves 
in the lofty groining of arches, which stood sixty, 
| eighty, or ninety feet above the spectator, were 
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made as faithfully accurate, and as delicate in their 
carving, as if they had to be placed on a level 
with the eye of the observer. 

2. It may be said in opposition to the statement, 
that chronology should be observed; that in the 
English Cathedrals there is a great variety of 
styles. The fact is true, but nevertheless the 
criticism is correct. Take York Minster. This 
great Cathedral was erected piece-meal, but each 
part was pure in the style of the day which pre- 
vailed at the time when it was built. Thus, the 
transepts were erected before the choir and the 
nave, and in the transepts the Early English style 
alone prevails. As the nave was later, all its mem- 
bers belong to the period when it was‘built ; it is 
not a mixture of Norman, Early English, and 
Decorated. The great Cathedral of Salisbury was 
erected from one plan, and by one buiider, and 
therefore it is uniform; nave, choir, transept, 
tower, cloisters, chapter-house, being allin the Tran- 
sition style from Early English to Decorated. 
Durham, which was erected at different times, 
presents a nave and choir in the rich, heavy 
Norman ; windows in the transept and the western, 


CHURCH OF THE HoLy CoMMUNION, PHILADELPHIA. 





Curist CHURCH,! PHILADELPHIA. 
over the Galilee, in a richly Decorated style ; and 
the Chapel of the Nine Altars, at the eastern end 
of the Cathedral, in the Transition Early English. 
Therefore, purity of style demands that the mem- 


1 The Second street, or eastern front, is here presented. 
The first church edifice of this parish was a small one built 
in 1695. The growth of the congregation in numbers and 
wealth soon called for a larger and more costly church, and 
in 1727 a commencement was made upon that now standing. 
An eminent Philadelphia physician, Dr. John Kearsley, 
furnished the design. In 1729, an organ was placed in the 
new church, which, as yet, was without the eastern front or 
a steeple, the church bell being placed in the crotch of a tree. 
In 1731, the eastern front was added, and, in 1733 and ’34, 
a small steeple was erected upon the western end. In 1752 
and ’53, a lottery was inaugurated—‘“ a scheme to raise 
£1012 102. to finish the steeple to Christ Church, and to 
purchase a ring of bells and a clock.” The “scheme” 
yielding the requisite funds, the steeple was completed in 
1754, and the chime of bells (weighing about eight thousand 
pounds, and costing about £900) was procured from Eng- 
land. The old church to-day is, externally, as it was in 
1754, but the interior has changed with the march of im- 
provement. 
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bers of that style shall be displayed in any build- 
ing which professes to be built in that style, and 
that they shall not be intermingled with the forms 
of another period. 

3. As to ornamentation, Gothic architects never 
sought tomake their works attractive by mere adorn- 
ment. ‘They never designed a plan oran elevation 
which was wanting in taste, and then by means of 
elaborate dress attempted to conceal the poverty of 
design. Many of the most beautiful of the oldest 
works are specially free from ornament. The 
arrangement of the parts, the pitch of the gable, 
the range of the sky-line, the light and shade 
caused by the projection of an apartment, where 
projection was really required, these and such-like 
features combined to produce the impressiveness 
of the Gothic style. Hence, many buildings of 
modern times have buttresses and pointed windows, 
and yet they are destitute of the real elements of 
a Gothic building. Such is the elasticity of the 
Gothic style that it admits of buildings of all 
sizes, from the smallest chapel or oratory to the 
lofty Cathedral, while the materials may be of all 
sizes, as the Gothic arch provides for enclosing 





THE OLD ACADEMY, AS IT APPEARED AT THE CLOSE OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

















THE FirtH BapTisT CHURCH OF PHILADELPHIA. 


wide expanses, whereas the Grecian columns can 


.| never stand far apart, because the architrave must 


be limited by the ordinary length of building- 
stone, and its capacity to bear the super-imposed 
weight of the pediment or the entablature. So, 
also, the beauty of a Gothic building depends on 
the arrangement of the parts, in which variety may 
appear with a regard to general uniformity, and 
yet mere ornament may be utterly wanting. These 
principles are becoming generally understood in 
our country, and the progress of our builders in 
this department of taste has been much more rapid 
than it was in England ; for it is a remarkable fact 
that in England, from the time of Queen Anne 
until the present generation, the true principles of 
Gothic art had been nearly forgotten. Such was 
the case, notwithstanding the fact that the multi- 
tudes of old conventual buildings, the splendid 
parochial churches, all over the country, and the 
magnificent Cathedrals, were continually appeal- 
ing, by their impressive beauty, to the judgments 
and the taste of all observers. And yet, during 
the Georgian period, the builders and architects 
of Britain seem to have been deprived of all ca- 
pacity to recognize beauty or to understand the 
principles on which the most remarkable edifices 
in the kingdom had been erected ; and hence it 
came to pass that the meeting-houses, the chapels, 
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and many of the churches built 
in England during the reigns of 
the second, third, and fourth 
Georges, are among.the mean- 
est, ugliest, and most absurd 
structures to be found in the 
country. The change for the 
better, however, has been most 
decided, and the people at large 
as well as architects now com- 
prehend the principles which 
obtain in the various styles of 
architectural art. 

The same advancement has 
taken place among ourselves, 
and in astill more rapid man- 
ner, for we have enjoyed all the 
advantage of being taught by 
the mistakes and the enlighten- 
ment of our cousins on the 
other side of the ocean. The 
progress made in our country 
has not been confined to any 
religious denomination, as may 
be seen bya reference to the 
older structures which were 
erected in rural regions, and to 
the edifices which have taken 
their place; but more strikingly | 
the contrast is observable in the | 
history of our city congrega- 
tions. Of the early rural sanc- 
tuaries the engravings of the 
old Presbyterian Church, at 
Derry, Pa., on pages 183 and 
184, will serve as a quaint and 
excellent illustration. By way 
of illustrating the changes in 
the city churches, reference may 
be made to the history of the 
Second Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia. The 
old Academy, which stood in Fourth street, a little 
below Arch, was quite up to the taste of the age 
when it was built. Then came the large wooden 
structure with its pretentious pediment, its double 
tier of round topped windows, its angular pilasters 
with their unmeaning finish, and the slender 
erection rising story above story, like the joints of 
atelescope, intended to serve as a tower and 
steeple. The next removal was to the church 
which stood in Seventh street below Arch, and 
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Grace M. E, Cuurcu, PHILADELPHIA. 


here, the internal accommodations were of the 
most admirable character, but externally the 
building was never completed as it had been de- 
signed. Then came the edifice which stands at 
the corner of Twenty-first-and Walnut streets, of 
which an illustration is also given; and of this 
church it must be said that it is one of the most 
perfect, in many respects, of all the ecclesiastical 
buildings in the country. It is free from all shams, 
all pretenses, and all deceptions. It displays no 
meretricious adornments, and it is free from 
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balancing member .against member. Externally 
and internally it is solid, there being no plaster 
on the walls, and the floors of the passages are 
all of solid slate, instead of wood. ‘The window- 
heads, the carvings, and all the details are 
chronological; and altogether, this church is a 
happy illustration of the correct taste and pro- 
fessional capacity of the architect, as well as the 
judgment and liberality of the congregation. 

The illustration of the Wesley Chapel, which was 
erected in New York, in 1798, will show the taste 
of the day, and the comparison with such a build- 
ing as the Church of St. Paul, Fourth Avenue, in 
the same city, and the Mount Vernon Church, in 
Baltimore, will show how vast has been the pro- 
gress which has been made by the architects of the 
Methodist Church in our country. 

Then, again, let the reader examine the view 
of the quaint old Lutheran Church which was 
erected in 1642, at Fourth street and Appletree 
alley, in Philadelphia, and which stood until 1874, 
with The Church of the Holy Communion, 





| now erecting at Broad and Arch streets, and he 


will see that the Lutherans have kept pace with 
their brethren in taste and liberality. So also the 
view of the Fifth Baptist Church, which stands at 
the corner of Eighteenth and Spring Gardenstreets, 
Philadelphia, is a favorable specimen of taste, both 
internally and externally, as the position of the 
tower, the entrances, and the lecture-room or 
chapel, presents an exceedingly pleasing variety 
of form, while the structure, as a whole, is free 
from weakness. 

It is but right to say, that, while the Georgian 
Period was really the Boeotian age of architecture, 
there were several church edifices erected which 
were substantial and imposing. Conspicuous 


among these buildings in any of our cities may be 
placed old Christ Church, in Second street, Phila- 
delphia, which was built after the model of the 
churches of Sir Christopher Wren, though not a 
mere imitation of any one of them; for solidity, and 
acertain grandeur, it must still be allowed to put ina 
claim to be recognized as a fine old parish church, 





THE LILY A TYPE OF THE RESURRECTION. 


By Mrs. Mary TicHe.?! 


How withered, perished seems the form 
Of yon obscure unsightly root ! 
Yet from the blight of wintry storm 
It hides secure the precious fruit. 
The careless eye can find no grace, 
No beauty in the scaly folds, 
Nor see within the dark embrace 
What latent loveliness it holds. 
Yet in that bulb, those sapless scales, 
The lily wraps her silver vest, 
Till vernal suns and vernal gales 
Shall kiss once more her fragrant breast. 
Yes, hide beneath the mouldering heap 
The undelighting, slighted thing ; 
There in the cold earth buried deep, 
In silence let it wait the spring. 
Oh! many astormy night shall close 
In gloom upon the barren earth, 
While still, in undisturbed repose, 
Uninjured lies the future birth : 
And ignorance, with sceptic eye, 
Hope’s patient smile shall wondering view : 
Or mock her fond credulity, 
As her soft tears the spot bedew. 
Sweet smile of hope, delicious tear ! 
The sun, the shower indeed shall come; 
The promised verdant shoot appear, 
And Nature bid her blossoms bloom. 





And thou, O virgin queen of spring! 
Shalt, from thy dark and lowly bed, 
Bursting the green sheath’s silken string, 

Unveil thy charms, and perfume shed ; 
Unfold thy robes of purest white, 

Unsullied from their darksome grave 
And thy soft petals’ silvery light 

In the mild breeze unfettered wave. 


So Faith shall seek the lowly dust 
Where humble Sorrow loves to lie, 
And bid her thus her hopes intrust, 
And watch with patient, cheerful eye ; 
And bear the long, cold, wintry night, 
And bear her own degraded dvom ; 
And wait till Heaven’s reviving light, 
Eternal spring! shall burst the gloom. 


1 Mrs. Tighe was a daughter of Rev. William Blatchford, 
was born in 1773, in County Wicklow, Ireland, and acquired 
much distinction asa poetess. At the age of twenty, she 
married Henry Tighe, a relative by the mother’s side. She 
is remembered as the authoress of many excellent, sweet 
poems, the best known being the charming poem of 
“Psyche,” the subject of which is taken from the well- 
known story of Apuleius. It was first published, with some 
shorter pieces, about a year after her death, which took place 
in 1810. 
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WHEN the first decided frost sets in, and is 
likely to last long enough to produce ice of a 
sufficient thickness, the ice-cutter’s care com- 
mences. Not in now cutting the ice, for it takes 
some time before it is ready for this operation. 
If the prospect for a crop be good—that is, if the 
frost promises to be a severe one—the ice-cutter 
will wait till the ice be about fifteen inches thick ; 
or more, if he feels confident that the freezing will 
continue. In some seasons, a thickness of two 
feet is attained. But there is something to do 
besides waiting: the surface has to be kept clear 
of snow; and this is done by means of scrapers, as 
soon as the ice is strong enough to bear men upon 
it for the handling of them. These hand-scrapers 
are immense hoe-shaped implements, with wooden 
blades of about six feet in width along the edge ; 
their use being to remove the loose snow, which 
retards congelation. 

When the ice becomes strong enough to bear 
horses, the Aorse-scraper is brought into requisi- 
tion. It resembles a large shallow wooden box 
without the lid, only that at one end it is not 
square, but is cut off diagonally—very much like 
the cases in which grand pianos are packed. 
The diagonal edge is shod with iron, so as to 
penetrate the frozen snow, and scrape it clear off, 
which it does very effectually. 

When the time at length arrives for the ice- 
cutting to begin—in short, the reaping for the 
ice-harvest—the process is exceedingly interesting, 
and a variety of tools is displayed upon the pond. 
First, an area of clear ice is selected, perhaps an 
acre in extent, or it may be several acres, accor- 
ding to the amount of business transacted by the 
individual or company who has charge of the 
interprise. A stake or /arget is set up at one edge 
of the cleared space, either by being inserted into 
the ice, or simply stuck in one of the heaps of 
snow that have been scraped off. The target is to 
guide the eye in striking a line. The true line 
being fixed on, a straight-edge is held firmly in 
its place, and the hand-groove is brought into 
requisition. This consists of a series of sharp steel 
chisels—each a quarter of an inch in breadth 
of blade—set firmly in an iron back-piece, one 
behind the other. 





When the hand-groove has been drawn along the 
ice, being firmly pressed down, it leaves a score 
of an inch and a half in depth, cut out as neatly 
as if done with a moulding-plane. What might 
be called the ‘shavings,’ or ice-chips, are thrown 
out by the chisels—each, as it passes on, casting 
out its own. The track thus made must be in a 
true right line; and it is for this that the straight- 
edge is laid along the ice, just as a ruler is applied 
upon paper. 

As soon as a commencement is made by one 
length being thus cut, the straight edge is taken 
up and shifted along, still keeping in the same line, 
through the guidance of the stake or target ; and 
thus the trench is continued, bit by bit, till it has 
reached one corner of the great square, or rectan- 
gle, of ice intended to be taken out. The straight- 
edge is now turned at right-angles to the course 
just completed, and a new groove is commenced, 
leading off so as to section off the ice into squares. 
When thus sectioned, the ice, by the aid of a 
plough, is ‘“ marked’’ out by trenches, until the 
whole space of an acre, or acres, presents the 
appearance of a gigantic chess-board, the squares 
being each twenty-two inches wide. 

And now another implement appears upon the 
scene—the four inch cutter. Thisis simply another 
plough, drawn by a horse; and when it has gone 
over the ice, the trenches will be found four inches 
deep behind it. And then comes a stx-inch cutter 
of exactly similar construction, making them six ; 
and an etghtinch cutter hollowing them out to 
eight ; and then a ¢en-inch one, still further deepen- 
ing them toten. There is even a twelve-inch ice- 
plough upon the premises, should it be required to 
make a furrow of this depth, which it rarely is. 

It is not necessary that the ice be cut clean 
through to the water. Five or six inches may 
remain, to be split off by the zce-bars and chisels, 
soon after to be brought into play. Ic¢ separates 
easily in a vertical direction, though it is not so 
easy to break it horizontally. 

The ice-houses are not all upon the same pattern, 
but usually, large, square, or oblong structures, of 
three or four stories in height, several of them 
standing side by side ina row, their gables flush 
with one another, and facing the same way. 
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When we speak of them having three or four 
stories, it is not intended to be understood that 
they have this number of floors. On the contrary, 
they are open from ground to roof. It is but by rows 
of windows that the separate stories are represented. 

Along each row of them, and slightly elevated 
above their sills, runs a plank-staging, wide enough 
to allow of men passing conveniently back and 
forward. 

The walls are of wood—‘ weather-boarding ’— 
painted white. They are double—that is, there 
are two sheetings of plank, standing at least 
twenty-four inches apart, the interspace being 
filled up with fan-dark, which has been found to 
be the best non-conductor. 

By the side of the huge pile stands a building of 
a different character, having a tall chimney tower- 
ing overit. Within, will be found asteam-engine, 
of perhaps forty horse-power, with its boiler and 
other apparatus complete ; while outside, will be 
seen two wheels, one of them fixed down by the 
edge of the water, so that its circumference just 
clears it; while the other is set in a framework at 
the end of the first or lowest staging, already de- 
scribed. Around both, and connecting them to- 
gether, is a great movable belt of iron, nearly two 
feet in breadth, and pointed or hinged in sections 
of about two feet each, so that it may play around 
the wheels when they are in motion. It is the 
well-known mechanical contrivance of the endless 
chain. On this, at intervals corresponding with 
the jointed sections, cross-bars are placed, pro- 
jecting out from its face, and giving it a certain 
resemblance to the common step-ladder, the cross- 
pieces representing the rounds. 

And now, to set this machinery in motion, and 
see how it acts. First, a canal has to be cut 
through the ice, commencing at the lower wheel, 
and leading to the area of ice already marked and 
prepared for removal. This canal has to be of 
such width that a section of ice of twelve squares’ 
breadth wall pass conveniently through it. The 
next thing done is to separate a large rectangular 
piece of the ice, and float it along the canal 
towards the storehouse. This rectangle is usually 
thirty squares in length by twelve in breadth—in 
all, three hundred and sixty sections, as big as the 
floor of a ball-room. A man leaps upon it, having 
in his hands a long pole, with spike and hook at 
the end—a tool very much like a boat-hook. With 
this he directs its navigation along the canal, now 





springing to the adjacent firm ice, anon returning 
to his raft, which we will follow along its water- 
way to the edge of the pond, where the lower 
wheel has commenced its revolutions, the upper 
one, of course, also revolving, and the endless 
chain continually travelling between them. 

There we behold new displays of ingenuity con- 
nected with the ice-harvest. Men standing upon 
a wooden platform by the sé, or dock in which 
the lower wheel revolves, with huge ice-chisels, or 
splitting-bars, break up the raft as they are brought 
in, separating them into sections; while other 
men with tools resembling boat-hooks, guide the 
great crystal cubes, so that they get caught upon 
the projecting cross-bars of the endless chain, and 
by it are lifted out of the water, and carried up to 
the staging of the storehouse. One after another, 
in endless succession, these pellucid parallelopipe- 
dons are seen gliding upward, just like the buckets 
of a mud-dredging machine, or those used for 
drawing water on the banks of the Nile. 

At the end of the staging already described, a 
man, armed with a grappling-iron, seizes hold of 
the block of ice as it comes opposite him, and, 
with a dexterous jerk, detaches it from the endless 
chain, and transfers it to a smooth timber track, 
gently descending. Along this it glides towards 
the open windows, at one of which it is again 
grappled, turned from its course, and shoved in- 
side the house, along a similar smooth way, till it 
reach its place of deposit among thousands of its 
fellows. Like boxes of goods, or cotton bales in 
a warehouse, the ice cubes are piled one upon 
another, of course in regular order, to economise 
the precious space. 

When the ice-house has been filled up to the 
level of the first row of windows, the steam engine 
must stop, and the wheels for a time cease to 
revolve. The endless chain has to be rearranged. 
This is done by fixing the upper wheel on the next 
staging above, where the proper appliances have 
been already erected. Then the work goes on as 
before; the only difference being, that the ice 
blocks are now elevated one story higher. The 
ice-house being filled up to the second tier of win- 
dows, there is another stoppage, and a fresh 
adjustment of wheel and chain ; and soon, till the 
huge cavernous inclosures are filled up almost to 
the rafters. Then the remaining space padded 
with hay, and the housing being completed, the 
windows are ‘‘ shut up for the season.”’ 
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By Epmunp YATEs, 


Author of *‘ Broken to Harness,’’ ‘* Kissing the Rod,” 


CHAPTER IV.—( Continued. ) 

‘* You did not think we should meet again so 
soon, Miss Studley,’’ he said, in a cheery voice 
and with a frank smile, ‘‘and I dared hardly 
hope it.”’ 

** You must have had much clearer ideas on the 
subject than I could possibly have,” said Anne, 
with something of pique in her tone. ‘‘ Why did 
you not tell me that you knew my father? that 
you were in the habit of visiting him ?” 

‘*T did not mention my acquaintance with 
Captain Studley,’’ said Mr. Danby, looking a lit- 
tle uncomfortable, ‘‘ because I thought that he 
would have informed you of it himself, if he had 
desired you toknowit. Besides, I was not certain 
that you were coming here, or that I should have 
the pleasure of seeing you again.” 

‘¢] never was more astonished than when I re- 
cognised you at the gate,” said Anne. ‘‘ That is 
Mr. Heath with you, is it not ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes,” replied Danby; ‘‘he has gone up to 
the captain’s den; he has some business to talk 
over, he said, and did not want my company. 
You may judge how sorry I was to be able to have 
a few minutes with you. And so you were sur- 
prised to see me! You did not know I was a 
friend of your father’s ?” 

‘*Oh yes, he had mentioned your name to me ; 
he saw you that day at the station, but somehow 
I never thought you would come while I was 
here.” 

‘¢ And may I ask what Captain Studley said of 
me ?” asked Danby, looking rather nervous; ‘‘ no- 
thing very bad, I hope—only—only he has not 
seen me under quite the best circumstances. Of 
course, when I first made his acquaintance, I had 
no notion I should ever see you, or—or it might 
have been different.” 

‘*Oh no, he said nothing very bad of you,” 
said Anne, trying to smile ; ‘‘ nothing indeed of 
any consequence, only just alluded to having seen 
you at Paddington.” 

The subject was uncomfortable to her, and she 
was glad to change it, so after a minute she said, 
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** You will be able to make but a flying visit, I’m 
afraid ; the last train to town leaves very early, 
does it not ?” 

‘Oh, we’re not going back to-night,” said 
Danby ; ‘‘ we’ve engaged beds at the inn. We 
always do that when we come down here, because 
we have—that is to say, Heath and the captain 
have business which keeps them up very late.” 

‘* It must be very dull for you, having to sit by 
while they are engaged,” said Anne. *‘* How do 
you amuse yourself?” 

**Oh no, not dull; I generally take a hand 
—TI mean a share in—in what they are doing. It 
—it helps to pass the time, you know.”’ 

‘* Yes, of course,’’ said Anne, who was wonder- 
ing to herself what induced him to take the jour- 
ney, for the mere purpose of sitting by while her 
father and Heath were engaged in their business. 
At this moment the captain’s door was heard to 
close and the next he made his appearance in the 
room. 

**Good evening, Danby,” he said, advancing 
and shaking hands; ‘‘my daughter, I find, you 
know already, though you did not expect to find 
her here. She’s only making a short stay, for this 
is scarcely the place for a young lady. Anne, tell 
the servant to take some candles into my little 
study—my den, asI call it. Mr. Heath is there 
and will be engaged for some little time in 
accounts and that sort of thing. And when you’ve 
done that you can goto your own room, please. 
Mr. Danby and I have some important business to 
transact, and we will remain here.” 

‘* Very well, papa,”’ said Anne. 
you again ?”’ 

‘*T think not,’’ said the captain. ‘‘ We may 
be detained late, long after the hour when it is ad- 
visable you should be in bed. You had better say 
good-night to Mr. Danby, Anne.” 

‘‘Good-night, and good-bye, Miss Studley,” 
said Danby, venturing to press the hand which 
she extended to him, ‘‘ for we shall have started 
in the morning long before you are visible, I 
imagine.”’ 


** Shall I see 
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‘Oh yes, long before,’’ said the captain. 
‘*Good-night, Anne. Mind Mr. Heath has two 
candles, at once.’’ And, as Anne left the room, 
her father carefully closed the door after her. 

‘*« Now, my young friend,’’ he continued, when 
they were alone, ‘‘ mix yourself a glass of grog, 
and let us sit down quietly to our tournament. 
Women are all very well, but they are sometimes 
very much in the way. Ah, you don’t think so 
now, of course, but you will when you come to my 
age. That girl of mine, she must go as soon as I 
can find a proper place to send her to. 
that does not interest you. Just help me to wheel 
this table under the lamp. So. And you will 
find the cards in the drawer of the sideboard be- 
hind you. Here is the key; I keep it locked 
now my daughter’s at home, for all women are 
afflicted with curiosity. They can’t help it; it 
is natural to them. And it is as well to give them 
as little as possible to find out.’ 

‘*Do you mind my setting light to the fire, 
Captain Studley ?’’ asked Danby. ‘I see it is 
already laid ; and this room strikes me as chilly.’ 

‘* By all means,”’ said the captain. ‘‘ You will 
find matches on the chimney-piece. It’s the damp 
from that infernal pond. If I were likely to stop 
here any time, I’d have it drained. But I’m a 
bird of passage, and it would be useless to spend 
money on any part of this place. Talking of 
money, how do we stand ?’”’ 

‘*T am afraid I am forty pounds in your debt,”’ 
sail Danby, with flushed cheeks. ‘‘I hada run of 
ill luck when we last played.’’ 

‘Exactly; that is the precise sum,’’ said the 
captain, who had referred to some memoranda in 
his pocket-book. ‘‘ Well, to-night luck will 
change, very likely. Fortune rarely favors me 
twice in succession. Shall we play three games 
for double or quits ?”’ 

Danby hesitated for a moment. The amount 
of the stake proposed would, if he lost, be of 
serious import to him. But he was ashamed to 
confess it, and, at the same time, he had an odd 
kind of notion that he would conciliate Captain 
Studley in order to get opportunities of seeing 
Anne. So he consented, and they sat down to 
ecarté. 

A curious sight for a physiognomist and cha- 
racter-student. The rays of the shaded swinging 
lamp falling on the two players—on the chestnut 
curls and bright eager face of the boy, leaning 
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forward and hurriedly assorting his cards; on the 
sparse, gray locks, and keen, though composed look 
of his companion, reckoning his hand at a glance, 
and perfectly conscious of his own strength. A 
tumbler of brandy-and-water stood at Danby’s 
side, from which during each deal he would 
hurriedly sip; but the captain rarely touched 
stimulants, and never when he had any business 
on hand. Steadily they played on into the night, 
rarely speaking save in the jargon of the game, 
or when at the end of each they agreed upon the 
state of the account. This was much against 
Danby. Fortune seemed far more faithless to him 
even than she had been on the previous occasion. 
He had little skill as compared with his adversary, 
and such as he had he threw away after a few 
games, when he found he was losing, playing 
recklessly and staking wildly. 

All this time the captain, who was as calm and 
self-possessed as when he first sat down, had been 
making occasional memoranda in his pocket-book, 
and meeting his companion’s wild demands that 
the stakes should be increased with faint protests, 
which were never renewed. Danby’s tumbler had 
been thrice replenished, and his manner had be- 
come more and more nervous and excited, when 
as, at the close of a game, the captain was com- 
pleting an entry and Danby was shuffling the cards 
for a fresh deal, the clock struck two. 

‘‘ Hallo!” said Studley, as the chimes fell 
upon his ear; ‘‘I had no notion it was so late! 
No more play to-night, Danby. You've -lost 
heavily enough for once, and must knock off for a 
little time. No man could stand up against such 
arun of misfortune. Have you any notion how 
much you owe me now ?”’ 

‘*T don’t know, exactly,’’ said Danby, pushing 
his hair from off his forehead. ‘‘ A good deal, 
I’m afraid! I didn’t keep any account of it 
towards the last.” 

‘‘There’s the statement,’’ said the captain, 
tearing a leaf from his pocket-book and handing 
it across the table. ‘‘ One hundred and fifty-three 
pounds, exactly.”’ 

“Good God! is it as much as that?” cried 
Danby, with horror in his face. ‘It can’t be—I 
mean to say I had no idea I had lost so much.” 

‘¢ There it is in detail,’’ said the captain, ‘‘ and 
you can judge for yourself. I didn’t know what 
it was myself, until I totted it up; but I knew it 
was running on.” 
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«* Won’t you—won’t you give me my revenge ?” 
said the young man, feebly ; for he was almost 
stunned by the announcement. 

“‘I’ll give you ‘anything you like, my good 
fellow,” said Studley ; ‘‘but not now, and not, 
indeed, until you have squared up this account. 
You see we began to-night with your owing me 
forty pounds, and that was against all rules, which 
stipulate for payment at the time of play.”’ 

*<T willpay you. [had no intention of attempting 
to shirk payment. I will pay you, indeed!’’ He 
stood with one hand leaning on the table, the other 
clasped to his head, endeavoring tocollect hissenses. 

“¢ Of course you will, my dear Danby ; I never 
imagined differently for an instant, but when? 
The money would be particularly handy just now, 
for I have my daughter’s school-bills to settle, and 
one or two other affairs to meet ; and the truth is, 
I’m confoundedly short.”’ 

‘¢I—I can’t pay just yet-—I mean for a day or 
two,’’ said Danby. ‘‘I must realize some money 
which belongs to me, and which I had set apart 
for something else.” 

‘« Ex-actly,’’ said the captain, ‘* which you had 
set apart for something else, not anticipating any 
such contingency as has arisen! Well, a day or 
two would not matter, but it must not be a week 
or two, because, as I tell you, I want the money.”’ 

“*You would like me to name a day for the 
payment. ‘* Would Sunday next suit you? It is 
an odd day to fix upon, you may think, but it is 
the only one which I have free, and I should like 
to bring the money down here myself,’’ said 
Danby, with the secret hope that, after he had 
finished his business with the captain, he might be 
able to get a few words with Anne. 

‘* Sunday will do very well, ‘ the better day the 
better deed,’ as they say, and a better deed than 
the payment of money to a person who wants it as 
much as I do, could not well be !’’ said the cap- 
tain. ‘ Let us say Sunday then, at three o'clock. 
That will give you ample time to get down here— 
for I suppose you lie late on the Sunday morning, 
take it easy after that regular week-day grind, eh? 
and then perhaps you will stop to dinner, and if 
you’re bent on having your revenge, you might 
win all your money back the same night. Now, 
I think I'll be off to bed.”’ 

‘«And I too, for I feel thoroughly tired out,’’ 
said Danby. ‘‘ By-the-bye, shall I tell Heath how 
late it is ?”’ 





‘*No. I don’t think I would disturb him! He 
has had some intricate calculations to work out in 
the business which he is arranging for me, and 
said he might possibly be very late. I don’t think 
the people at the inn need sit up for him. He 
will probably take a shake-down here! Good 
night !’’ 

The noise made by the opening of the street 
door aroused Anne to a complete state of wakeful- 
ness. Shehad been conscious, in the sémi-slumber 
into which she had fallen on first seeking her bed, 
of the rumble of voices in the room beneath her. 
But this was a soothing sound, and she gradually 
fell off into a half-doze, in which she was suffering 
under a very jumbled version of those affairs of 
her life which most interested her at the time, and 
from which she was aroused by the noise of the 
shuffling of feet in the hall, and the scraping of 
the bolts as they were withdrawn from their 
sockets. Startled, and at first scarcely able to re- 
collect where she was, she sat up in her bed and 
listened. The rumble of voices was renewed, then 
the door was opened, as she knew by the gust of 
wind that came sweeping through the house, then 
shut with a clang. And then came a wailing 
sound, which Anne recognised as Walter Danby’s 
voice, which uttered the words, ‘*O, my God !”’ 
in deep remorseful tones, and was heard no more. 


Meanwhile Captain Studley, extinguishing the 
lamp in the dining-room, after lighting a fresh 
cigar, and brewing the first glass of grog which he 
had tasted that evening, made his way to his 
‘‘den,’’ where he found Heath seated at the 
writing table, with a pile of papers in front of him. 

“* At it still?” cried the captain, who was re- 
markably cheerful after his winnings, ‘‘ when are 
you going to knock off? How does it come out ?’” 

**T have finished !’’ said Heath, pushing the 
papers away, and tilting his chair back—‘‘ and it 
comes out better than I thought for. If Van 
Stuyvesant gives the price—-the lowest price I 
have reckoned—we shall be better by several 
hundred pounds than I had anticipated. Where’s 
young Danby ?”’ 

‘* Gone to the Lion,”’ said the captain. ‘I told 
him you did not want to be disturbed. Besides 
he was rather upset, and would not have been 
good company.” 

‘* What was the matter ?’”’ asked Heath. ‘‘ Were 
you two playing, as usual ?”’ 
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‘© Yes, we’ve been at ecarté almost since I left 
you, and I have had a wonderful run of luck,’’ said 
the captain. 

‘© You call it luck,’’ said Heath, with a scorn- 
ful smile; ‘‘ I wonder what Danby would call it 
if he knew all.” 

‘“‘It strikes me that he knows quite enough,” 
said the captain. ‘‘I never turned the king, 
without finding that young man’s eyes fixed on me 
in a very suspicious manner. Once or twice he 
looked very black indeed, and I thought he would 
have spoken, but he didn’t.’’ 

‘* He is evidently on the gui vive,’’ said Heath. 
‘* When I first proposed to him to come down 
with me to-day—it was some days ago—he refused, 
but afterwards came up and asked me to bring 
him.”’ 

‘*That was because he had seen Anne in the 
meantime. He met her at Hampstead, and was 
hanging about the Paddington station when I met 
her there. I saw him.” 

‘* Poor young fool!’’ said Heath, gathering 
up his papers, and sweeping them into a drawer 
which he carefully locked, handing the key to 
Studley. ‘* How much have you won ?”’ 

‘*One hundred and fifty-three pounds, to a 
sixpence,’’ said the captain, referring to the 
memorandum book. 

‘*He will have to draw on that five hundred 
legacy from his uncle, which he had invested as a 
nest-egg,’’ said Heath, with a grimsmile. ‘‘ Poor 
devil! he intended to keep that until he was 
married !” 

** There'll be a good bit of it left, unless he 
takes his revenge on Sunday, when he is going to 
bring the money.”’ 

‘** To bring the money ! 
it ?”’ asked Heath. 

‘* You have forgotten you were ever young, I 
think, George,’’ said the captain, shaking his 
head. ‘* Would you have sent anything that you 
could have brought ten years ago, when there was 
a pretty girl in the case ?”’ 

‘*T forgot that,’’ said Heath. ‘‘ Sunday, eh? 
Well, he can have plenty of time with Miss 
Studley after he’s finished with you, for I shall 
want a good deal of your attention myself, that 
day.” 

‘**Right,” said the captain ; ‘* but I don’t care 
about those young people being thrown too much 
together. If my daughter is to marry, she must 
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fly at higher game than young Danby. So that 
I’llsend Anne to spend that Sunday afternoon 
with Mrs. Wells, at the Weir, who has often ex- 
pressed a wish to see her!” 


CHAPTER V. A RENDEZVOUS. 
NOTWITHSTANDING the excitement under which 
he was laboring, and the despair which seemed to 
have settled at his heart, Walter Danby slept well 
that night in the clean, fresh-smelling, hard bed 
at the Lion, and had pleasant dreams, in which 
Anne Studley—not in the least like herself, but 
still a beneficent angel—played a prominent part. 
When young Danby opened his eyes the next 
morning, he was at once conscious of all the folly 
that he had committed on the previous night, and 
never before had the world seemed so distasteful 
to him. His eyes were heavy, his head throbbed, 
and to collect his thoughts sufficiently for proper 
deliberation as to what had best be done, seemed 
to him an impossibility; so he made his way to 
the bottom of the inn garden, where a punt was 
moored for the convenience of bathers, and, after 
two or three headers into the cool river, he seemed 
refreshed and reinvigorated. His mind, too, was 
so much clearer that, as he seated himself on his 
bed, in a pause during dressing, he was able to 
face his position, and to consider how he could 
best get out of the scrape into which he had fallen. 
‘*The money must be paid, there’s no doubt 
of that,” he said to himself, ‘and paid at once. 
The captain did not seem to see the idea of any 
delay, and, as the day has been agreed upon, it 
must be kept to. Was it fairly won? that’s the 
question that’s racking me just now. Last night 
I would have sworn that I saw him shuffling with 
the cards under the table, and this morning, after 
my night’s sleep, and all the clearing effects of 
my dip, I am of the same mind. If he had not 
been Anne’s father I would have taken him by the 
throat, and—what a horrible idea, having such an 
old scoundrel for one’s father-in-law! And yet 
for her I would chance that, or anything else. 
How sweet she is! so calm, and quiet, and 
resigned ! never grumbling the least at the way 
in which she is treated; and it is too bad to 
bring a bright, intelligent girl of that kind to a 
place like this, and bury her alive, without a soul 
to speak to, or—a hundred and fifty-three pounds! 
How could I ever have been idiot enough to go 
on playing until I had lost such a sum as that! 
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Only one way to. meet it, since the captain’s so 
keen after his money, and that is to sell out Aunt 
Luscombe’s five hundred pound legacy, which I 
had set apart as a nest-egg in case I ever married. 
What a charming girl that is; how modest and 
reticent—and how remarkably good-looking! I 
wonder whether she knows I care for her—at least, 
of course she does; every girl divines that in an 
instant—but whether she cares for me! What 
can old Studley have said to her when he noticed 
me at the station? Something not too flattering, 
no doubt. Wonderful fellow to turn up kings, the 
old man; it could zof be all fair! And yet I’ve 
no proof, and even if I had, I doubt whether, 
under the circumstances, I ought to make any 
row. The best way will te to hold my tongue 
and never to play again. I’ll bring down the 
money on Sunday, because that will give me a 
chance of seeing Anne, but I won’t dream of 
stopping, as the captain proposed, or at all events 
of playing. I’m sick and disgusted with the life 
I’m leading now, and there ’s no chance of promo- 
tion in the bank. I’ve half a mind to cut it, and 
I would, 
too, if Anne Studley would come with me. I 
wonder whether she would; there would be no 
harm in asking her, and she’s just cut out for an 
emigrant’s wife—full of patience, and endurance, 
and hope. Heath has never turned up, so I 
suppose he slept at the captain’s. By Jove, I must 
push along, or I shall miss the ’bus to the station !’’ 

But he was in time for that accommodating 
vehicle ; and, as they drove past the captain’s 
door, Heath issued forth and climbed to the seat 
on the roof next to Danby. His night’s work 
did not seem to have affected him, for he was as 
cleanly shaved, as neat and precise in his dress as 
usual. When they were on their way to London 
in the train, happening to have the carriage to 
themselves, Heath took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to speak to Danby about the card-playing 
which had taken place on the previous night. 
** You lost again heavily, I understand ?” he said. 

“*Yes!’? said Danby, with a blush, for he 
always liked to be thought well of by Heath. 
“Yes, much more than I could afford.” 

‘‘T cannot understand your being so extremely 
foolish,’’ said Heath, coldly. ‘‘I am not a card- 
player myself, but I imagine I could judge in a 
minute when I was overmatched, and if I then 
continued playing I should only have my vanity 


see what good I could do by emigrating. 





to thank. Captain Studley has not merely greater 
judgment and greater coolness, but far greater 
experience than you, and all these things tell, I 
should imagine, in an encounter. Moreover, if 
those trustees in whom the management of the 
bank is now vested were to learn that you were 
gambling, it might seriously affect your position 
there. My advice to you is—pay up, and have 
done with it.’’ 

‘*Do you know, Heath,’’ commenced Danby, 
‘do you know—,”’ he was just going to tell Heath 
of his suspicions of the captain’s foul play, but he 
thought better of it. ‘‘I mean, did the captain 
tell you I promised to take him the money on 
Sunday next, when he said he would give me my 
revenge ?”” 

‘‘Take him the money, pay him, and come 
away! Don’t play any more, that’s my advice,”’ 
said Heath; ‘*‘moreover, you won’t have the 
chance, as Studley must devote nearly all his 
Sunday to me. Besides, he talks of going abroad 
next week for some little time.” 

‘‘ Will he take his daughter with him ?’’ asked 
Danby, anxiously. 

‘IT don’t know; Ididn’t inquire,’’ said Heath ; 
“*the subject didn’t interest me.’’ 

Walter Danby found he could not settle to the 
bank work that day. The dip in the cold river 
had but a transient effect ; towards noon his head 
was aching as badly as before, and, worse still, 
his mind was running on something very different 
from day-books and ledgers. What Heath had 
said about Captain Studley’s intended visit to the 
Continent upset him very much. For the proba- 
bility was that Anne would not be left at Loddon- 
ford by herself, but would be sent off somewhere ; 
and, even were she left at the cottage, he could 
never venture to call there in the captain’s ab- 
sence. He could not bear the idea of giving her 
up, of never seeing her again, just when he was 
beginning to hope that she took some interest in 
him. And yet what was he to do? Her father 
would laugh at the idea of giving his daughter’s 
hand to a clerk in a bank with a salary of a hun- 
dred and twenty pounds a year. His only chance 
would be the emigration notion. He would have 
a tolerable sum to start with, after paying the cap- 
tain’s debt; he could get good introductions in 
Australia, and if Anne would only share his lot, 
he would endeavor to prove by zeal and industry 
that he really deserved her. 
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After bank hours, Walter was in the habit of 
walking around the West-end, and occasionally of 
dining at that club, to be a member of which had, 
at one time, seemed to ‘him to sweeten and flavor 
existence; but on this occasion he took his dinner 
at an old-fashioned chop-house in Fleet street, and 
afterwards made his way to his lodging, which was 
situated in South Molton street, a queer duct 
which leads from Oxford, the commercial, to Brook, 
the aristocratic, and which, though so closely bor- 
dering on fashionable ground, is unmistakably 
homely, unpretending, and tolerably cheap. Here, 
at the top of one of the smaller houses, Walter 
had a roomy attic, which he had furnished with a 
view to combine the comforts of bed- and sitting- 
room. There was a writing-table in the window, 
and against the wall a book-case fairly filled with 
something beside railway book-stall literature, and 
several Burlington Arcade prints of languishing 
ladies. The evening was chill, but there was no 
fire laid in the little grate, nor indeed, even if 
there had been, would Walter have risked offend- 
ing-his landlady by lighting it. So, after kindling 
his lamp, and filling his pipe, he threw his travel- 
ing plaid over his shoulders and seated himself at 
his writing-table. Composition did not come easily 
to him; moreover, he had not, when he sat down, 
that certainty as to what he intended to say, which 
is essential to the comfortable progress of a writer ; 
but after a couple of hours, during which the 
atmosphere had become thick’with smoke, and the 
floor strewn with blotted sheets, he had achieved 
something like the following : 

‘* You must not be offended with me for writing 
to you, as a letter is the only means by which I 
can hope at present to attract your attention, and 
to hold you as my listener for a few minutes; and 
you will not, I hope, think me presumptuous in 
writing to you, after so short an acquaintance, 
when I tell you that your reply will influence the 
future tenor of my life. I suppose you must have 
seen that, from the first time of seeing you, I was 
irresistibly attracted towards you. If you have 
noticed my manner I hope you have not been 
annoyed. I have not, I confess, attempted to 
disguise my feelings, as there was nothing in them 
of which I felt ashamed. But I should not have 
spoken or written to you in this way, at all events not 
just yet, but for circumstances. I am going to take 
a step which may make or mar me. I am going to 
give up the situation which I hold in the bank, 





and to emigrate to Australia. I know it may be 
considered foolish to throw away a certainty, but 
I cannot remain in London. I have done nothing 
really wrong, but I have been very silly, and I feel 
that I must cast off all association with the place. 
I tell you this in all honor, as few ought to know 
it. I have done no real harm, but I have spent 
more money than I ought, in various ways; and I 
wish to get away, not because I am afraid of being 
again led into temptation, for I believe I should 
have strength of mind to resist, but -because I am 
honestly ashamed of myself, and want to try and 
forget my folly in a new life. I have money 
enough to make a fair start in a new land, but I 
want to ask you to share my future. If I thought 
that I was inducing you to leave a thoroughly 
happy home, where you were truly appreciated, 
even with all my desire to make you my wife, I 
should hesitate before asking this of you. But, 
situated as you are, about to be thrown on the 
world to gain your own living, I hope you will 
not think me selfish in proposing that the start in 
our new life shall be made together, and that the 
heavier portion of the burden shall be borne on 
my shoulders.’”’ 


‘*I do not want an immediate answer from you; 
think over all I have written, and do not think 
less favorably because this paper is not filled with 


protestations of all I feel, and all I profess. If I 
have judged you rightly, the absence of vows and 
promises will not cause you to believe that there is 
any lack of earnestness or sincerity in my pro- 
posal. I hope to have your answer from your own 
lips. Iam coming to Loddonford to see Captain 
Studley, by appointment, at three on Sunday. I 
shall not be long with him, and I happen to know 
he will be busy all day. Will you give me five 
minutes when I come away from him? Five 
minutes, in which I may learn my whole future 
career ! WALTER Danpy.” 
‘*Tt is not very well put!’’ said Walter, after 
reading this document for the last time, and 
placing it an envelope, which he- addressed to 
‘Miss Studley, Loddonford, Berks.’’ ‘It does 
not read right straight off, like the lovers’ letters 
in novels; but I think it conveys what I mean. 
Anyhow, it is the best I can do; and Anne will 
like it better, because she will see at once that it 
is all my own, and that there’s no flummery about 
it. And now I'll get to bed, for I’m pretty well 
tired. I had no idea that writing things, what 








they call literary composition, took so much out 
of a fellow !’’ 

Iduring the course of the week, Danby locked 
through his letters with feverish eagerness, but 
never found one from Anne. He was not exactly 
disappointed ; he had scarcely expected a reply, 
and he felt tolerably certain that by not writing 
she intended to keep the appointment he had 
proposed. Meanwhile, he carried out his business 
arrangements so far as seeing his brother and 
realizing the little legacy, out of which the gam- 
bling debt to Captain Studley was to be paid. He 
kept his intention of quitting his situation strictly 
to himself. He said nothing about it in the bank ; 
nor did he mention it to Heath, who, so far from 
seeking his confidence, seemed to have become 
more reserved than ever.. There was a rumor 
among the clerks that Heath was to be appointed 
manager of the bank, at a large salary; but he 
himself neither endorsed nor denied it. He 
worked’ very hard at his ordinary duties, and, in 
addition to these, he was engaged, from time to 
time, with the detectives, who were still trying to 
solve the mystery of the murder, and to trace the 


missing jewelry, and whose reports and suggestions 


were invariably submitted to Heath. Walter 
Danby sometimes thought that the chief cashier's 
manner had rather changed to him since their last 
visit to Loddonford together; but it might, he 
reasoned with himself, be merely his fancy, as 
Heath never alluded to the subject. 

The captain was not far out when he asserted 
his idea that young Danby probably lay late on 
Sunday mornings. There was something, too, 
delightful in hearing the clock strike the abhorred 
hour of usual rising, and then of sinking back 
once more into the pillow, with the knowledge 
that no harm could come of it. Sunday was 
usually a day, too, for dawdling over dressing, 
and for delicious dalliance with the breakfast, 
shared by one or two congenial souls, also victims 
of week-day oppression, and lightened by the 
perusal of the sporting newspaper. But on this 
particular Sunday, Walter Danby awoke early, 
and, having the full sense of the responsibility of 
all that he had to go through brought before him, 
he could not go to sleep again, but lay revolving 
in his mind how he could best put his case to 
Anne, and what were his chances of winning it. 

‘**I think I made a good point in the letter,’’ he 
said to himself, ‘‘ where I told her I should not 
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have had the pluck to take her away from a com- 
fortable home, to share a chance lot with small 
means; and heaven knows I meant it. But, even 
if one had to struggle for a certain time in the 
bush, carrying out and doing all those things 
which one reads of in the emigrants’ letters which 
are published in the newspapers, I don’t think it 
could be much worse for her than living a solitary 
life shut up in that ghastly, tumble-down cottage, 
surrounded by that miasma-producing jungle. A 
sort of place which one reads of as haunted by 
smugglers or coiners, being far away from any 
other human habitation, and specially adapted for 
the carrying on of nefarious practices, by Jove! 
Fancy a girl of her bright, earnest temperament 
hidden away in such a rat-hole, without a soul to 
speak to, or, what to her I should imagine would 
be almost worse, sent away to teach the rudiments 
of English and music to some wretched children, 
who would hate her and make her life a burden to 
her, while she had to bear the patronage of their 
parents! Besides, there can be no question of 
filial love or obedience to interfere. One must 
do the captain the justice to say that he never 
pretends any excessive affection for his daughter ; 
and Anne must see that, though, of course, she 
would never allow it. To take her beyond the 
contamination of such a father would in itself be 
something, though she knows nothing and never 
must learn anything of half his villainy. I wonder 
whether that, having me down to his place, was a 
plant! I can scarcely think so, because, if so, 
Heath must have been in it—and yet Heath warned 
me against playing any more with Studley. I 
don’t think the advice necessary, though. I shall 
take him the money this afternoon, and no one 
will ever find me playing another card during my 
life !”’ 

It was a bright, warm autumn afternoon, one of 
those soft, sweet, mellow days which are preferable 
to the blazing summer’s defiant heat, when Walter 
started from Paddington, and he was anticipating 
much enjoyment in his walk from the station at 
Loddonford to the captain’s cottage. He was a 
country-bred young man, having come to London 
expressly to undertake his duties in Middleham’s 
bank, and still retained many of his country tastes. 
But as he journeyed downward, the heavy mists rose 
on all sides from the newly upturned earth, the sun 
became an opaque red globe, which was rapidly 
descending towards the horizon, and the whole 
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aspect of the day was changed. Nevertheless, 
Danby determined to carry out his resolution: of 
walking to the cottage, and, scorning the ofiers 
of the flymen, he set out on the road. His good 
spirits, however, seemed to have vanished with 
the sunshine. Exercise had generally the effect 
of arousing him, even when at his lowest ebb ; but 
this time he tried it in vain. An indefinable sen- 
sation of imminent danger, which it was not pos- 
sible for him to avoid, seemed to be creeping over 
him. Everything had a melancholy aspect ; the 
gaunt, bare fields, with the never-ending, never- 
altering furrows, stretching far away out of sight ; 
the leafless hedges, yet soaking with the previous 
night’s dew, and in which the spider’s slender 
web hung glittering like threads of silver; the 
tall, gaunt poplars, through which the wind 
breathed its melancholy dirge. There was no 
thick foliage now to shut out the view of the 
river; but the river itself, erst so lovely, was now 
a brown, brawling stream, thick and muddy, and 
cumbered with the leaves and branches with which 
its bosom was wind-sirewn. 

Through the village now, and out on to the 


open road beyond, where on week-days, one sei- 
dom met asoul or heard a sound, save the laborer’s 
deep admonition to his horses, or the sharp clap- 
per of the bird boy, and which on Sunday was 


silent as the grave. The trees dripped with 
moisture, the path was dank and sodden, and 
Danby’s heart sank within him as he trudged 
along. Had he done right, after all, in addressing 
Anne? Would she look upon this letter, written 
upon so short an acquaintance, as presumptuous 
and insolent? He must take his chance of that 
now; and, after all, he felt that in that instance, 
at least, he had acted well and wisely. What was 
it that weighed so heavily on him, with such a 
presentiment of evil to come? Was it a fear of 
his own stability of purpose, a doubt lest he should 
be enticed into playing again and losing more 
money? That could be easily settled by his not 
seeing the captain at all. He could leave the 
money, which he had enclosed in an envelope, 
with Anne or with the servant, saying that he had 
been too hurried to come in. At all events, he 
would see Anne first, and consult her upon the 
matter. If it were not necessary to see the captain, 
Walter certainly had no desire to press the point. 
Having made up his mind to this, he determined 
not to ring the bell, as usual, but to make his 





way into the garden through a side-gate, which 
was known to him, by which he could gain the 
store-room, which Anne had appropriated as a 
kind of sitting-room, and where he should proba- 
bly then find her. What his future proceedings 
would be would all depend on what answer he 
received from her. 

When he reached the high, ivy-grown garden 
wall, he turned up a little, narrow lane and found 
the side-gate open. Pushing it quietly, he passed 
through, and, making his way through the jungle, 
he gained the house. The street-door was closed, 
but, walking round, he found that the full-length 
French window of the store-room was open ; and, 
as it was there he expected to find Anne, he 
entered. Anne was not there, nor was there much 
trace of her recent occupation of the room. The 
work-table which she had arranged in the window 
was wheeled into a corner, and the floor was 
occupied by two or three boxes and portmanteaus, 
more or less filled with personal effects. Picking 
his way through these, Walter looked round him, 
and, having satisfied himself that Anne was not 
there, was about to retire, when he heard his own 
name pronounced. 

Listening fora moment, he heard it again. The 
voice came from the dining-room. The glazed 
door between it and the room in which he was, 
was shut, but stooping down and drawing the red 
curtain a bit on one side, he could distinctly make 
out the figures of two men, seated at opposite 
sides of the table, and when they spoke again, he 
immediately recognized the voices as those of 
the captain and Heath. ‘‘Danby.’’ There it 
was again! For the life of him, he must stay and 
listen to what they were saying about him. 

‘* Bring it!’ said Heath. ‘* You need not be 
frightened about that. He has sold out that legacy 
money on purpose.”’ 

‘* Five hundred, wasn’t it ?’’ asked the captain. 
‘A hundred and fifty makes avery small hole in that! 
It would be a great pity not to indulge his desire 
for revenge, and let him leave some more behind.”’ 

“It would be useless trying, for he won’t play 
any more,”’ said Heath. ‘‘ He spoke to me about 
it the other day, and on the whole I rather coun- 
seled him to have nothing more to do with it.” 

‘‘«That was friendly,’’ said the captain with 
bitter emphasis. 

‘‘To whom? to him or to you? I say, to both,” 
said Heath, bringing his hand down on the table. 
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‘*Haven’t we got bigger and better things to 
attend to, that youw should be wasting your time 
winning a few pounds from a boy ?”’ 

‘*Boy or man, it is all the same to me, pro- 
vided I win; and I confess I’m not rich enough 
to look upon a hundred and fifty as a ‘few’ 
pounds!” grumbled the captain ‘‘ However, I 
suppose you know best. It is full time the ‘ boy’ 
was come, though. He'll be disappointed at not 
finding Anne, but I sent her off to Mrs. Wells’s.”’ 

‘* And the servant, has she gone out?’’ asked 
Heath. 

‘* With orders not to return till ten at night,” 
said the captain. ‘‘ The girl stared with astonish- 
ment when I told her.’’ 

‘Well then, if you don’t keep Danby chatter- 
ing, but tell him at once you’re sorry you can’t 
give him dinner, as Miss Studley is out, and you’re 
very busy, we shall have the house all to ourselves. 
And there is plenty to do, I can tell you. You 
must have everything clearly written out to submit 
to Van Stuyvesant, number and weight of the 
stones, price required, and all the rest of it, or 
he’ll never do any business with you. You might 
see Monnier in Paris—the old man, mind, not the 
son, who is timid and chatters too much—and 
Lassenaye in Brussels, but I don’t think you’ll do 
any real good until you get to Amsterdam, and 
then Van Stuyvesant is your man. No chance of 
young Danby’s being shown into this room, is 
there ?” 

‘¢ There is no one to showhim; you forget the 
servant is out,’’ said the captain. ‘* We shail hear 
the bell, and I’ll go and let him in.’’ 

‘Well then, take him straight to your room, 
and when you’ve got the money get rid of him,’’ 
said Heath. ‘‘ As he’s not coming here, and 
there’s no window towards the front, we may as 
well be getting on with our business. Is there a 
match anywhere about ?”’ 

‘¢On the mantelshelf in the corner,’’ said the 
captain. Then Danby heard the sharp scratch of 
a match, and saw Heath bend forward to light 
the swinging lampabove the table. The young man 
quickly withdrew into the shadow; but after a 
time he peered again from behind the curtain, and 
the inner room being now fully lighted he saw a 
sight which completely entranced him, and from 
which he could not remove his eyes. 

Immediately under the lamp, and midway be- 
tween the two men, was a case or casket such as 
Voit. IV.—14 
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jewelers use, made of leather and lined with white 
satin. This, however, was old-fashioned in its 
shape, its leather was frayed and its satin soiled 
and discolored by age. It was a large casket, and 
was evidently meant to contain a whole suite of 
jewels, tiara for the head, necklace, earrings, and 
bracelets. The latter were still in it, large dia- 
monds deeply imbedded in thick strong gold 
bands. The tiara was also there, but the spaces 
for the necklace and earrings were empty. Hold- 
ing his breath, and with his eyes almost starting 
from his head, Danby noticed, close by Heath’s 
hands, a small polished steel hammer, pincers, and 
other tools. In front of him lay some gold work, 
twisted and broken, and in his hand was a paper 
full of gleaming stones, which he held up to the 
light and surveyed with eagerness. 

** They are superb !’’ he muttered, as having 
breathed on them he watched the breath fade 
instantly away. ‘Old Stuyvesant must take the 
strap right off that black leather pocket-book, 
before he has any of these beauties. And they 
ought to be worth much,”’ he said, in a still lower 
tone, ‘‘ for they were trouble enough to get !”’ 

He moved aside as he spoke, and Danby saw 
clearly, for the first time, the open case in which 
the tiara and the bracelets still remained. Surely, 
these ornaments were familiar to him? Surely 
he had seen them before—and recently? Mean- 
while the captain had taken the jewel-case into 
his hands. 

‘*You can’t get these stones out, I suppose ?’’ 
he asked. 

‘‘No,”’ said Heath ; ‘‘ they are too firmly fixed 
in the gold, and the gold itself is so solid that it 
defies any effort I can make with these toy tools. 
However, you will have quite enough with you for 
one bargain, and if the old man bites, you or I 
can easily visit him again. What’s that?’’ he 
cried abruptly, turning towards the middle door. 

‘‘Nothing !’’ said Studley, looking up and 
shading his eyes with his hand ; ‘‘ the cat, I sup- 
pose. The stores we have put in there have 
attracted mice, and the cat is always on the watch 
there now.”’ 

The noise, however, had really been occasioned 
by Walter Danby. A flash of memory had sud- 
denly recalled to him when and where he had 
seen the jewels and the case then in Studley’s 
hands. They were the very jewels which had been 





brought to Middleham’s bank by the Spanish 
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émigré countess some three months before, the 
very jewels for which he had given a receipt at 
Heath’s order, and had catalogued and deposited in 
the strong room. As he thought of this, a nervous 
tremor ran through him, and he knocked down a 
glass which was on a shelf by his elbow. 

The jewels which had been stolen from Middle- 
ham’s bank, for which the hue and cry had been 
raised, for which the detectives were in search, 
for which—ah ! great Heavens, the agony of the 
thought—for which the murder had been com- 
mitted, by whom there was now little doubt ! And 
one of these two men was fer father! Stunned 
and dazed, Walter Danby closed his eyes, and 
pressed his hands to his throbbing temples, utterly 
uncertain what to do. 

Where was Anne Studley the while? She had 
not gone to Mrs. Wells's ; she was standing outside 
the front gate of the garden, waiting for her lover; 
waiting to hear those first words of spoken love, 
the mere anticipation of which set her heart palpi- 
tating in her breast. 


CHAPTER VI. A DESPERATE DEED. 


Wa rer Dansy stood looking on at the scene 
before him, mentally and bodily paralyzed, with- 
out the power to think or move, for some minutes. 
When his senses returned his first impulse was to fly. 
What he had seen was enough to convince him of 
the lawlessness of the men with whom he had been 
associated, and of the certainty of their having 
committed robbery and murder. No! A ray of 
hope flashed across him, which for Anne’s sake he 
was only too glad to welcome—they were the 
receivers of the stolen property, they might even 
have planned the robbery, but they could not be 
the doers of the deed of blood. Heath was away 
at the time, and Studley—what was that the police- 
sergeant had said, that the robbery must have 
been arranged by some person conversant with 
the premises and the dead man’s ways? Heath! 
Who had given him the diamonds to catalogue 
and store away, and consequently knew of their 
exact whereabouts, and their immense value? Heath! 

Danby’s heart sank within him as he thought 
of these things. His brain reeled, and he felt sick 
and faint. He must have air, or he would swoon. 
He must go out, through the window by which he 
had entered, give up all thought of seeing Anne 
that evening, and make his way back to London 
as best he could. Softly he turned, made out in- 





distinctly the form of the window through which 
the last faint traces of daylight were visible, and 
moved towards it. The next moment he stum- 
bled over one of the open portmanteaus, and fell 
upon the floor; the next, and the door between 
the rooms was dashed open, and Danby, still pros- 
trate, felt a heavy weight upon his body, and a 
strong, suffocating grip upon his throat. 

‘This is your cat!’’ cried the man who had 
seized him. Heath’s voice, he knew it at once. 
‘* What a fool I was to believe you before! Bring 
the lamp, and let’s see whom we’ve got here ; no, 
stay, the wind will blow it out. Help me to carry 
him into the back room ; lift his legs, so !’’ 

They dragged him into the dining-room, and 
Heath knelt down beside him, and put his hand 
under his chin to force the head back. There was 
no need for this, however ; Walter Danby threw 
up his head, as well as he could in his cramped 
position, and the expression in his bright eyes was 
bold and fearless, 

** Danby !’’ said Heath, under his breath ; then 
turning to Studley, ‘‘ How did’ he get here? We 
heard no bell.”’ 

‘* He must have come through the back gate,’’ 
said the captain, whose face was deadly pale, and 
whose thin lips visibly trembled. ‘‘ Through the 
back gate—he knows it—I’ve taken him that way 
myself.’’ 

All this time, Heath’s hand had been twined in 
Danby’s neckerchief. He removed it now, bidding 
the young man get up and seat himself on an old- 
fashioned, high-backed oak chair which stood 
close to the wall. Danby obeyed. He had lost 
his breath in the fall and the struggle, and his 
heart was beating loudly; but he confronted the 
two men with calmness, almost with ease. 

“* Now, sit still, or it will be the worse for you !’’ 
said Heath, seating himself on the corner of the 
table, and swinging his leg to and fro. ‘* How 
long have you been in that room ?” 

Probably ten minutes !”’ replied Danby, in a 
steady voice, and with his eyes firmly fixed on his 
interrogator. 

Heath descended from the table, passed into the 
outer room, closed the door, and, pulling aside 
the curtain, peered through the glass, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining what portions of the room 
were in view; then he opened the door, and, 
before closing it again, bade Studley, ‘‘ Speak, 
say something, anything, and in your usual tone.”’ 
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Finally he reappeared, bringing with him some | settle this matter. Walter Danby, you were, on 
strips of thick cord, which Danby recollected | your own avowal, in that room for ten minutes, 
having noticed lying by one of the boxes. | during which time I have satisfied myself that you 

‘‘He must have seen and heard everything as | must have seen and heard all that transpired here. 
plainly as if he had been standing by us!’’ he | Is that so!”’ 
said, in an undertone, to Studley. ‘‘See here!” | ‘‘I saw and heard everything,’’ said Danby, 
he added, turning to Danby, ‘‘ you know, pretty quietly. His voice was low and flat, quite differ- 
well, the situation of this house. There’s nothing | ent from its usual joyous ringing tone, but there 
near it fora mile. You might shout for a month, | was no tremor in it. 
and no one would hear you. If you value your| ‘What did you hear?’ asked Studley, sud- 
life, you will hold your tongue; and, in order to | denly turning upon him. ‘‘ We were only talking 
prevent your making any attempt at escape, I’m | business.” 


going to tie you in this chair.’’ | Business!” said Danby. ‘Is it your business, 
As he spoke, he took the longest piece of rope, | besides cheating at cards, to deal with stolen 
and, passing it quickly round Danby's body, slipped | goods and dead men’s property? I recognize 
behind the chair and lashed him firmly to it. | those jewels as some which I helped your worthy 
Danby made no attempt at resistance; he sat | friend there in cataloguing and stowing away. I 
there, pale and anxious-looking, but neither so | know them to be part of the proceeds of Mr. 
white-faced nor so nervous as Captain Studley, | Middleham’s murder 1” 
who stood in a half-dazed state, looking on at, As these words left Danby’s lips, Heath jumped 
Heath’s proceedings, his wandering hand now | from his seat, and rapidly passing his hand to his 
plucking at his chin, now beating the tattoo on | breast, made a stride towards him. But the cap- 
the table before him, and from time to time open- | tain, leaning across the table, caught his friend 
ing his mouth as though gasping for breath. by the arm, and whispered hurriedly in his 
‘« There !’’ said Heath, moving round to his old ear, ‘‘ Stop, for God’s sake; think what you’re 
position on the corner of the table ; ‘‘and now to doing !’’ 


THE FATAL MEETING. 
Translated from the German, for PoTTeR’s AMERICAN MONTHLY, 
By Mrs. ADELHEID SHELTON MACKENZIE. 


On a beautiful afternoon in June, a party of | thoughts of the past, still sweet and pleasant, were 
young ladies and gentlemen set out to visit the forest | stirring within her breast. 
which bordered the pretty town of ‘‘Bergwald.’’| Lost in thought, she had wandered farther ani 

On approaching the woods, some of the excur- | farther into the forest. The stillness around her 
sionists separated from the rest, either to secure a | grew deeper; the summer breeze, gently stirring 
cool and particularly inviting-looking resting- | leaves and bushes, felt delicious as it caressingly 
place, to gather some of the field-flowers, which | kissed the fair cheek of the lovely wanderer, and, 
grew all around, or to saunter about alone to fol- | lulled into entire forgetfulness as to her surround- 
low undisturbedly the train of their thoughts. | ings, giving way only to the deep feeling of rest 
Amongst the latter was a girl of most wonderful | and peace, she at last sat down under an old shady 
beauty. Her form was tall and graceful; her| tree, and, with a sigh of perfect contentment, 
features, overcast by an expression of gentle sad- | leaned herself back against its ancient and mossy 
ness, were finely cut, while in her brilliant brown | trunk. 
eyes, as they swept over the lovely landscape, | How long she had sat thus she knew not, when 
played a dreamy smile, which let one suppose that | from between the trees stepped a young man in 
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the garb of a huntsman. ‘‘ Margaretha!’’ he ex- 
claimed, halting before her in glad surprise. 

A deep blush overspread her whole countenance, 
and the hand which he had taken and pressed to 
his lips trembled slightly. 

‘What brings you here, Carl?’’ she asked at 
last, with a voice faint from emotion. 

**Do you really not know that I am the steward 
of this forest, and that I live in the steward’s 
house, in the midst of the woods?’’ His large, 
shining eyes rested searchingly upon her, and her 
looks fell, as she tremblingly replied: ‘‘ Yes, I 
have heard of it, but I did not expect to meet you 
here.” 

A bitter smile passed over his handsome face, 
and he said: ‘‘ This meeting seems to give you no 
pleasure.’’ Then he added, sadly: ‘‘ And I have 
longed, aye, prayed, for a meeting with you. To 
your father’s house I could not go. I had to wait 
for some lucky chance that would bring us to- 
gether. Time seems to have altered much in you, 
Margaretha,’’ he added, after a pause, during 
which he had earnestly regarded her. 

She slowly withdrew the hand he still held 
within his own, and, pressing her lips tightly to- 
gether to repress the bitter sigh which swelled her 
pained heart, she said: ‘‘I have not deserved 
this, Carl. ‘Time has changed much in me, as it 
must have done in you, but I have no reason, nor 
the wish to avoid you. If my father still holds on 
to his dislike for you, I have never joined in his 
anger against you, because I understood you, and 
the motives which made you act then as you did. 
I knew your passionate nature, as also how the 
smallest injustice would arouse you, your generous 
disposition making you cling firmly to the one 
whom you believed to be wronged.” 

‘*Forgive me, Margaretha,’’ he cried, as he 
heard the tears in her voice, and saw the grief 
expressed in her countenance. ‘‘ Forgive my 
words ; but if you knew how I have suffered, when 
all my dreams of a happy future were dashed so 
ruthlessly to the ground, as your father, who always 
hated me, drove me from his house.” 

** You are too young, Carl, to speak thus hope- 
lessly,’’ she reproved, gently. 

‘*T have no more to hope,’’ he answered, de- 
jectedly. 

How 
Tell me of your past life,’’ she 


‘* This is our first meeting in some years. 
have you lived? 
asked, softly. 








** My past life!’’ he laughed, bitterly. ‘*Ha! 
ha! I have continued it as I commenced it. You 
remember, after having thrashed my superior for 
punishing unjustly an inoffensive and innocent 
subject of his, I left Bergthal with a testimonial 
of being a rascal, a never-do-well. I carry 
that paper always with me, and when sometimes I 
am in doubt about my own character, I pull it out 
and read it. Ha! ha! your father has fulfilled 
his duties excellently by the orphaned child of his 
only brother !”’ 

** Carl !’’ she pleaded, tearfully. 

His features softened as he felt the touch of her 
hand, and he continued, in a quieter voice: ‘‘ Let 
us sitdown here. No one will interrupt us, and I 
can tell you the story of my life undisturbed.’’ 

‘*When I left your father’s house I went to sea ; 
but I soon discovered that my captain was a harsh, 
unjust man, who treated his inferiors as his caprice 
of the moment prompted him. You may imagine, 
then, how I got on there, and can understand 
when I tell you that I left the tyrant after my first 
voyage. My only wish now was to go back to 
Germany, and I had neither rest nor peace until 
that desire was gratified. So it came to pass that, 
after years of restless wanderings, I became the 
assistant of a forester. For six years I have 
lived with him, and through him become the 
steward of this forest. This is all.’’ 

‘*And you never repented of having chosen 
this life? You are happy now?”’ she asked, after 
having attentively listened to his narrative. 

He did not immediately reply. Then, looking 
away from her, he asked : ‘‘ What is happiness? Do 
you believe people or circumstances can give it to 
you? It rests within your own breast, and I doubt 
whether I ever shall be happy.’’ His looks rested 
despondingly upon the ground, and his voice was 
full of sad regret. 

‘‘Carl,’’ whispered Margaretha, laying her 
hand gently upon his arm, ‘‘ you will find it yet.”’ 

He started up, and his eyes flashed, but only for 
a moment, then the fire died out, and he said, 
hopelessly: ‘‘I thought so once. I hope no 
more. ‘The proud dreams of my heart have died. 
I expect no more of life.’’ 

‘‘They may yet be realized,’’ she soothed, 
gently. 

‘¢ Margaretha!’’ he cried, springing from her 
side, ‘‘ bring not to life those hopes again, which 
I have buried under so many bitter tears. Do you 
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know,’’ he added, looking almost solemnly into 
her eyes, ‘‘upon whom those hopes rest? Upon 
you! upon you!’’ His eyes flashed sparks of fire, 
and his features worked from deep emotion. 
‘¢ You I desired to win; of you were my dreams. 
You I have loved, even when yet achild. Your 
image has accompanied me over land and sea, and 
it was the desire to see you again that brought me 
back into this neighborhood.’’ His whole frame 
trembled, as he poured out this confession, and his 
breast heaved and fell from the feelings which 
raged within his bosom. 

Almost frightened at the storm her words had 
called forth, Margaretha listened. Her color 
went and came, a happy light gradually stole into 
her eyes, while the sad expression of her counte- 
nance changed into one of sweet contentment. 
She had loved him as long as she could remember, 
though unaware of the feelings which he had har- 
bored for her. ‘‘Carl!’’ she whispered. 

At the pronunciation of his name, in a voice so 
exquisitely tender, he turned. Her eyes were full 


of tears, while a happy smile played around her 
lips. 

‘*Margaretha! Margaretha!’’ he cried, throw- 
ing himself passionately upon the ground before 


her; ‘‘leave me not. 
my life !’’ 

‘‘T shall never leave you,’’ she replied, caress 
ingly. ‘‘ Mine, mine, then!’’ he cried, pressing 
her passionately to his heart. 

‘*Forever!’’ A look of deep devotion accom- 
panied her words. 

On Margaretha’s return, she found, to her great 
surprise, that her father was at home (an unusual 
occurrence, as Hofrath [Court-Council] Kurtz was 
wont to spend his evenings in the club house), 
and traversing the room in evident great disturb- 
ance. 

‘*At home, father ?’’ she asked, a happy smile 
upon her face. 

‘* Yes,” he replied, shortly, and turning abruptly 
away, as if wishing to avoid her questioning looks. 

‘*You do not feel ill?’’ she inquired, con- 
cernedly. 

‘*No, no; I—I wished to stay this evening at 
home with you. I have something to tell you.”’ 

‘*What is it?’’ she asked, a feeling of uneasi- 
ness coming over her, ‘‘ What has happened ?”’ 

‘Not now—not just yet,’’ he murmured, keep- 
ing his looks averted from her anxious gaze. 


I have loved you only, all 





‘* Why not now? If it is unpleasant news, I’d 
rather know it at once,’’ she urged. 

‘*Then sit down.’’ But she saw with what 
effort he uttered these words; and with a sense of 
fear she noticed that he avoided her eyes. ‘‘ Herr 
Lindenheim was with me this afternoon. He 
proposed for your hand.” 

‘“*You have not promised me to him,’’ she 
interrupted him, taking hold of his hand, in wild 
despair. 

‘*T have; for—for I have your future welfare at 
heart. Lindenheim,’’ he went on, quickly, and 
without looking at her, ‘‘is not only the richest, 
but also the most influential, man in town, and there 
is not a girl who will not envy you your good 
luck.”’ 

Pale as death, her breath coming short and 
quick, she let go his hand, and, with a voice which 
she vainly strove to make steady, asked, ‘‘ Are you 
sure, father, that you are securing my future hap- 
piness by uniting me with this man? He is rich, 
I know, but I can never love him, and I shall 
never become his wife.’’ 

‘«Margaretha,’’ hecried, angrily, ‘‘do you forget 
that you owe me obedience; that I have given 
him my word ?” 

‘*T have never disobeyed you, father; but this 
is a matter which concerns my happiness, and in 
which I alone must decide. Ido not love him; 
cannot even esteem him, and I shall never so far 
forget myself as tomarryaman forhismoney only.’’ 

‘* And why can you not love him?’’ he asked, 
sternly. 

‘‘Father,’’ and her looks sought the ground, 
while a burning blush covered her features, ‘‘ I—I 
love already.” 

He gave her a quick, startled glance. ‘‘ In- 
deed !’’ he said, ‘‘ and who may that man be whom 
you honor with your affection ?”’ 

**Carl,’’ she answered simply, and with eyes 
shining from love. 

‘*Ha!’’ her father exclaimed, while a frown 
black as night darkened his countenance. ‘‘ Has 
the serpent returned? But he is mistaken, if he 
thinks I shall ever give my consent to your be- 
coming his wife. I shall prevent your ever seeing 
him again, the wretch!’’ 

** You forget that you are speaking of my future 
husband, father,’’ she said, with trembling lips. 

** Silence !’’ he commanded, almost choked with 
rage. ‘‘So this is the man for whom you refuse 
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Lindenheim—is it? For all that, you shall become 
the wife of the man / choose for you.’’ 

Margaretha stood motionless, trembling from 
head to foot. 

After a long pause, during which Hofrath Kurtz 
had, in a measure, succeeded in calming his 
enraged feelings, he said: ‘‘Do as I ask you, 
Margaretha, and I shall never forget it. I have 
given him my. word, and he has demanded your 
decision.”’ 

‘* Demanded ! 
demand ?”’ 

‘‘He has, he has!’’ Kurtz exclaimed, inavoice of 
suppressed agony. ‘‘O child, child, you force me 
to reveal to you my shame, my dishonor. You, 
you only can save me; for, by marrying Linden- 
heim, you save me from disgrace, from prison.” 

‘For God’s sake, what has happened ?’’ she 
cried. ‘* What have you done ?”’ 

Hofrath Kurtz sank into the nearest seat, cover- 
ing his face with both hands. . 

‘I have forged a check,’’ he at last murmured, 
almost inaudibly; ‘‘ Lindenheim’s brother has 
discovered it, but Lindenheim himself will pay it, 
everything will be hushed up,—if you—’”’ 

‘If I sacrifice myself,’’ she concluded, and in- 
voluntarily shrinking from her father. ‘‘ A crimi- 
nal,’’ she murmured, taking hold of a chair to 
keep herself from falling ; ‘‘ my father a criminal !’’ 

‘Tam lost, if you will not save me; Linden- 
heim makes your union with him the condition 
on which he will help me. To-morrow morning 
he will come to get his answer.’’ 

She did not hear him; the words, ‘‘ save me, 
save me,” only rang in her ears, and, in order todo 
this, she must destroy her own happiness and that 
of the man she loved most on earth. Wherever 
she looked with her mind’s eyes, she saw on one 
side Carl, who seemed to point towards her, crying, 
‘« Thou hast destroyed my life’s happiness,’’ and on 
the other, the pale face of her father, calling out, 
‘* Thou, thou hast murdered me !”’ 

Night set in, and, at last Margaretha, rousing 
herself from the painful thoughts which had kept 
her motionless until now, retired to her room. 

The next morning found her as desolate, as 
heart-broken and despairing, as when she had left 
her father’s presence the evening before. She had 
not closed an eye during the whole weary night; 
and, as she now entered the room in which her 
father sat, and he eagerly asked how she had 
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decided, she started and, turning away her head, 
for the pleading, pitiful ring in his voice pained her 
deeply. ‘‘ Not yet,’’she replied ; ‘‘ give me time.”’ 

‘*You must decide at once,” he cried, excitedly ; 
‘* Lindenheim comes for his answer this morning. 
I begged him very hard, yesterday, to let me have 
a week to decide in, but he will not wait.’’ 

Margaretha rose wearily, and throwing a tearful 
look upon the likeness of her dead mother, which 
hung opposite her, said: ‘*I desire only a few 
hours longer.” 

‘* What good can a few hours, more or less, do 
you?’’ he asked, impatiently. ‘‘ Is it so very diffi- 
cult to render a service to your father ?’’ 

At these heartless words she turned upon him 
with eyes flashing from scornful indignation. ‘*‘ You 
speak as if you asked of me only the merest, the 
most trifling favor; you seem to forget that the 
happiness of my whole life depends upon my 
saving you from—disgrace.’’ 

He stood before her like the very criminal he 
was, and had not a word to reply. At last he 
managed to ask, in a voice most humiliated: 
** And when, my child, may I hear how you have 
decided ?”’ 

‘* To-day,’’ she replied, shortly; and, without 
giving him another look, left the room. While 
speaking with her father, Margaretha had formed 
aresolution. It should be her last attempt to save 
herself from the terrible fate which awaited her if 
she had to marry Lindenheim. Hastily entering 
her own room, she tied a shawl around her shoul- 
ders, put on her bonnet, and in, feverish excite- 
ment, left as quick as she had entered. 

Not far from the town, Lindenheim had erected 
a most magnificent mansion, and to that Marga- 
retha bent now her steps. Arrived at the beautiful 
park which surrounded the building, she entered 
the gate without pausing or giving herself time to 
think, and stood immediately before the owner of 
all this wealth. She started back, and a blush 
covered her pale and careworn features, at this 
sudden and unexpected meeting. 

‘‘What unforseen pleasure !’’ he cried, after recov- 
ering from his surprise, and meeting her with 
outstretched hands. ‘‘ You bring me happiness.”’ 

Margaretha involuntarily recoiled. Her courage 
seemed to leave her now, as she stood face to face 
with the man who asked so great a sacrifice from 
her. ‘‘ Herr Lindenheim,”’ she at last stammered— 
‘* you must guess what brings me to you.”’ 
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‘**T hope it is to bring me the news which will 
make me the happiest and proudest of men.”’ 

All color left Margaretha’s cheek, as she heard 
these words, which seemed to make her task only 
more difficult. 

‘You know why I have come,”’ she repeated, 
trembling from head to foot. ‘‘ Have pity for 
my father and myself. 
two people happy.” 

Lindenheim’s countenance showed neither pity 
nor relenting, as his looks rested with passionate 
longing upon the beautiful features of the lovely 
pleader. 

‘* You know that I wish to save your father, and 
also know the price. Does that appear too high 
for you? Does it seem to betoo hard to become my 
wife and the mistress of all this wealth? I shall 
surround you with such splendor and riches, that 
there shall not be a woman far or near who can 
outrival you.”’ 

‘‘ Herr Lindenheim,”’ she cried, holding up her 
hand, in prayerful entreaty, ‘‘ have pity upon me ; 
let me not suffer for the crime my father has com- 
mitted. I must not deceive you. I must confess 
to you that I could never make you happy, as I 
love another. You would not wish to marry a 
woman who has no heart to give ?”’ 

A smilé of scorn passed over his features, as he 
listened to her words. ‘‘And why,’’ he asked, 
smiling bitterly, ‘*‘ should you not be able to love 
me? i do not deal in sentiments, and therefore 
expect no silly, love-sick wife. It will suffice me 
to know that you are mine.’’ 

‘* Never, never!’’ she cried, in wild despair. 

‘‘ Then your father’s fate is decided.”’ 

**Stop, stop!’’ she exclaimed, looking about 
her, in helpless despair. ‘‘ Have mercy! have 
pity! I have never done any harm to you!’’ 

‘“You know my conditions,’’ he answered, 
coldly, and in no way moved by her tears and 
despairing eyes. 

Margaretha leaned against a tree, covering her 
face with her hands. Her soul was torn with pain 
and anguish ; and sobs, heart-rending sobs, burst 
from her tortured breast. 

Yet the hard man opposite her remained un- 
moved. ‘* Do not forget that I expect your deci- 
sion this very hour, The time is almost past.’’ 

She still struggled and battled in silence. She 
thought of Carl, of his grief and his despair; and 
then she heard her father’s voice calling out, ‘‘ save 
me, save me!’’ She saw him in prison ; saw his last 
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reproachful look; she stretched her arms out to 
save him. It was too late: the gates of the 
prison had closed upon him. 

Her whole body shook, then letting her arms 
fall dejectedly by her side, she said, in a voice 
low and calm from sheer despair, ‘‘J have de- 
cided to become your wife.’’ 

‘*Margaretha!’’ he cried, coming up to where 
she stood, and trying to embrace her: but seeing 
her colorless countenance, and her looks so cold 
and icy, he refrained. ‘‘ You shall never repent 
it,’’ he continued; ‘‘I shall doall in my power to 
make you happy. I promise you.’’ 

A bitter smile wreathed her lips, and wearily 
she said: ‘‘I shall be yours, but I ask some time.’’ 

**You shall have everything you wish for,’’ he 
cried, triumphantly, taking her hand, and carrying 
it rapturously to his lips. She suffered it calmly ; 
scarcely feeling his touch; her heart felt like 
lead; her feelings seemed as if benumbed. 

At last she prepared to go home. 

‘*No, no; not yet! I shall not let you go so 
soon. I shallaccompany you. You shall ride home 
in my—in your carriage.’’ 

She shook her head slowly. ‘‘I must go, and 
alone.’’ He let her go; and with eyes that could 
hardly see, she went towards her father’s house; 
her head swam ; her knees felt weak under her, but, 
by the power of herwill, she reached her homesafely. 

Her father had seen her come. He had guessed 
where she had gone to, and as he perceived the 
deathly paleness of her face, he thought himself lost. 
Still, he hurried to meet her in the hall, and took her 
intotheroom. ‘‘ Margaretha, child, did you make 
the sacrifice ?’’ he asked, with trembling eagerness. 

‘* You are saved. I am Lindenheim’s promised 
wife,’’ she gasped. 

*«Child, child!’’ he cried, exultingly, wishing 
to embrace her, ‘‘ you have given me back life! 
To you I owe my freedom.”’ 

‘*Go, go!’’ she said, avoiding his embrace. 
‘«' You need fear no more.”’ 

He looked at her in silent consternation, and 
gradually the consciousness dawned upon him that 
to-day he had lost his child. With a feeling of 
deep humiliation he gazed after her, as silently 
she withdrew from the room. 

All had been settled. Lindenheim had paid 


‘the money, and Margaretha’s father once more 


breathed freely. 
Lindenheim, in the first flush of his triumph, 
had made his engagement public. Newspapers 
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heralded the news; and Margaretha’s good luck 
was on everybody’s lips. She read it one morn- 
ing, with trembling lips, a choking sensation 
almost sickened her, for the thought of Carl, and 
that he must still be ignorant of it, filled her with 
fear; what might not happen, if he should hear 
of her engagement, without having first been told 
of it by her! ‘This thought struck her with dis- 
may. She must hasten, delay no longer, to inform 
him of what had taken place. She was on the 
pointof leavingthe house, when she met her father. 

‘‘Child, where are you going so early?’’ he 
asked, timidly ; for, since her engagement, he had 
hardly dared to address her. 

‘©To Carl !’’ she replied. 

‘You are not aware of what you are doing,”’ 
he remonstrated. ‘‘ Remember his violent charac- 
ter. He will try to prevent you from keeping 
your word.”’ 

She looked at him coldly and firmly. ‘‘ And 
if he should—what then? Have not you also 
urged me to break my promise? You advise me 
not to see him again. Shall I let him believe that 
I acted towards him as I have done from faithless- 
ness? Shall I not tell him that I am forced, aye! 
forced by the most terrible circumstances, to give 
him up—-to marry another? You know that I 
love him—that I shall never cease todo so! You 
also know his hot blood, and what it might 
lead him to do, if he heard’ that news from any 
one else but me, and still you wish to keep me 
from meeting him! I have made the greatest 
sacrifice a child could make for her parents; more, 
you must not ask ! 

‘©You will tell him why you marry Linden- 
heim ?”’ he breathed, holding her back with trem- 
bling hand. ‘‘Are you mad? You know I shall 
be lost if you do so !”’ 

‘‘Fear not!’’ she said, with a look of pitiful 
contempt at the trembling form. ‘* You have 
chased him from your house unjustly, still, if Z 
ask it of him, he will keep your secret.’’ 

‘*If Lindenheim hears that you met him ?’’ 

‘*T have promised to marry him, but not to be- 
come his slave. None ever shall prevent me from 
doing what I think right.’ With these words she 


swept past him and left the house. 

Kurtz had not the courage to hold her back. He 
dared not look into her eyes for fear of reading’ 
there the word ‘criminal !”’ 

It was a hard task Margaretha had undertaken 
to perform, and her own aching heart told her 





how fearful the blow that she was about to deal. 
Slowly she neared the spot where her heart had 
found its short happiness. ‘The place where Carl 
had found her—the mossy seat under the shady tree. 
Her heart quivered with pain, and without re- 
straint she allowed the tears to flow which welled 
up from her wounded soul. She sat down and 
buried her face in her hands. Where should she 
find strength to face the future, the dark, dreary 
future ? 

Suddenly the leaves upon the ground were 
stirred by an approaching footstep, and, on look- 
ing up, Carl stood before her. He bent down, 
pressing his lips to hers. For a moment she for- 
got all, and her arms encircled the neck of 
him she loved Scarcely had Carl noticed her 
sunken features, when he started back, inquiring, 
anxiously : 

‘* What has happened, Margaretha ?’’ 

She was unable to answer. With sobs, she 
threw herself upon his breast. 

Again he repeated his inquiry, and, in a broken 
voice, she at last poured forth her woe—their 
common misery. 

He sprang up when she had ended, and, in a 
voice of agony, asked: ‘‘ You will sacrifice your 
—our happiness? Impossible! your heart is mine, 
and I shall not give you up.”’ 

She trembled fearfully. ‘It must be,’’ she 
whispered. ‘It must be ; I know of no other way 
to save my father.’’ 

He put his arms around her, pressing her wildly 

him. ‘‘It cannot be, Margaretha! For 
heaven’s sake, say that you speak so only to try 
me. ‘The only joy which remains for me on this 
earth cannot be taken from me thus ruthlessly ! 
Tell me it isa dream! Oh, tell me that you still 
belong to me!”’ 

She caressed him with shaking hand, and with 
gentle touch brushed away the large drops of per- 
spiration which stood upon his forehead. 

‘Carl, by your own sorrow you can measure 
my own anguish. Be kind to me in my great 
trouble, which is far greater than yours, for I 
must marry the man I hate and detest. Make the 
terrible sacrifice I have to make not still harder, 
by showing how greatly you suffer. Help me to 
ease my burden. I must save my father. You 
cannot help seeing it. Go away from here ; leave 
the neighborhood. You will sooner forget in 
other lands; perhaps you will find the happiness 


to 





you now have to lose.”’ 
(Concluded in the April Montuty.] 
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By JAMES GRANT WILSON. 


Fitz GREENE HALLECK, 


LikE most men of culture, Fitz-Greene Halleck | earlier date, when, as a youth of eighteen, he, in 
was fond of the theatre, and he was more or less | 1808, went to the Park Theatre, and saw the cele- 
intimately acquainted with nearly all the great | brated Thomas Apthorp Cooper, with whom in 
actors who visited the United States during the later years he became intimate. From that time, 
half century from 1817 to 1867. His recollections | and certainly from the year 1811, when the poet 
of plays and players extended back to a still! left his native place in Connecticut, for a perma- 
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nent residence in the Empire City, no eminent 
actor or actress appeared at any New York theatre, 
that he did not see. In addition to the long list 
of distinguished players whose performances he 
had witnessed in this country, he saw, while in 
Europe, John Philip Kemble, Talma, and Sir 
Walter Scott’s friends, Terry and Mackay. It 
would have requireda good-sized volume to contain 
Halleck’s theatrical reminiscences, and his spark- 
ling and spicy commensalia concerning the pro- 
fession. One anecdote in particular, of his friend 
Edmund Kean, he often quoted, to’show the con- 
trast between popular renown and conventional 
patronage. In reply to his wife’s query, after his 
memorable désu¢ at old Drury-Lane, in London, 
‘What did Lord Essex say?” ‘*Damn Lord 
Essex! the pit rose to me.’’ The poet always 
defended the profession, and denounced the pre- 
vailing prejudice against his theatrical friends as 
generally absurd and baseless. ‘‘ The love of the 
drama,’’ he remarked to the writer, quoting from 
Campbell, ‘‘is a public instinct that requires to be 
regulated, but is too deep for eradication. I am 


no such bigdt for the stage as to say that it is 
necessarily a school of morals ; for, by bad manage- 
ment, it may be made the reverse ; and I think, on 


the whole, that the drama rather follows than leads 
public morals.’’ In one of Halleck’s most admired 
poems he pays a glowing tribute to the theatre: 

“Friends of the stage, who hail it as the shrine 

Where music, painting, poetry combine 

Their kindred garlands, whence their blended power 
Refines, exalts, ennobles hour by hour 

The spirit of the land, and, like the wind, 

Unseen but felt, bears on the bark of mind.” 

In a quaint and curious view of the old Park 
Theatre, with an audience in ample cravats and 
high coat-collars, short waists, ringlets, and the 
turbans of the time—sixty years since—Halleck, 
of course, appears with Cooper, Irving, Paulding, 
and other celebrities.’ He was recognized, both 
in and out of the profession, for his discriminating 
enjoyment of the stage, and one of his surviving 
contemporaries tells me that it was no uncommon 


1 Among others represented in the painting are Mrs. De 
Witt Clinton, Mrs. Daniel Webster, Judge and Mrs. Samuel 
Jones, Mr. and Mrs, Robert Lenox, Mr. and Mrs. C. D, Col- 
den, Drs. Mitchell, Hosack, Watts, and Francis; Henry 
Brevoort, Herman Leroy, Hamilton Wilkes, and Hugh 
Maxwell, so far as known, the last survivor of the by-gone 
celebrities represented in this interesting memorial of the old 
Park Theatre, New York, 





thing for a very considerable portion of the au- 
dience to take their cue from the poet before 
applauding a new play or player. George Frede- 
rick Cooke’s ‘‘Shylock’’ and ‘Sir Pertinax,”’ 
Halleck deemed the finest pieces of acting that 
he had ever seen, an opinion, singularly enough, 
expressed to the writer, in December, 1872, by 
another American poet, also an enthusiastic lover 
of the stage—the venerable ex-cashier, Charles 
Sprague, one of the survivors of Cooke’s Boston 
audiences, perhaps the only one. Halleck’s father 
witnessed Cooke’s first performance in this country 
in the character of ‘‘ Richard the Third.’’ The 
sensation created by the arrival of the great tra- 
gedian was intense. Mr. Halleck, Sr., stood on 
the steps of the Park Theatre for several hours, 
ready to rush in the moment the doors . were 
opened; for it must be remembered that those 
were not the days of secured seats. Cooke died 
in Bixby’s Hotel, New York, and the poet 
attended his funeral, on a quiet Sabbath day, in 
September, 1812. 

A few years later came Edmund Kean, of whom’ 
the great Kemble said, ‘‘ He acts terribly in 
earnest.”” His ‘‘ Sir Giles” and ‘‘ King Lear’’ 
Halleck considered inimitable, and doubted if 
Garrick, Kemble, or Cooke, could have sur- 
passed, or even equaled, Kean in those two 
characters. His ‘‘ Shylock’? was also a mag- 
nificent performance, and his fiendish manner of 
sharpening the knife when preparing to take the 
merchant’s pound of flesh, the most terrible piece 
of acting that he had ever seen. Kean, soon after 
his arrival in New York, expressed an intention 
of erecting a monument to Cooke. Having re- 
ceived permission from Bishop Hobart to remove 
the remains from the strangers’ vault, and to 
inter them in a suitable spot in St. Paul’s church- 
yard, he ordered a tasteful and handsome monu- 
ment. The following letter was written at Kean’s 
request, by one of our naval heroes of the war of 
1812-14, his own and Washington Irving's friend, 
‘*jovial Jack Nicholson,’’ and was addressed to 
Halleck; in 1821: 

‘*T have wished to see you for some time, and, 
not knowing your address, I take the liberty of 
leaving this to the care of Mr. Eastburn,’ who has 


1 A New York bookseller, and an elder brother of the 
late Bishop of Massachusetts, referred to by Dr. Francis, in 
his “Old New York,” as “ That intelligent publisher and 
learned bibliopole, James Eastburn.” 
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been polite enough to say that he will deliver it. 
Mr. Kean has written me from Baltimore, that he 
intends to raise a monument over the remains of his 
predecessor, Cooke the Tragedian. His remains are 
now in the strangers’ vault in St, Paul’s. It isan act 
which will redound to Kean’s praise, both on this 
sideas well as across the Atlantic. The monument, 
I understand, will be a handsome and tasty one. I 
am desirous that the inscription should emanate 
from our countrymen, and at the same time give 
to our friend Kean the credit for his generosity, 
which he certainly deserves for this act of liber- 
ality. Am I taking too great a liberty in asking 
you to think on the subject, and, if you can, 
honor his memory by committing to the marble a 
few lines, which will exist even longer than the 
tablet on which they may be inscribed ?” 

Halleck prepared a suitable inscription for the 
monument, which was erected the day that Kean 
terminated his first visit to America. ‘‘ He re- 
paired,’’ wrote Dr. Francis, ‘‘in the afternoon, to 
pay his last devotion to it.”” He was singularly 
pleased with the eulogistic lines on Cooke : 

“ Three kingdoms claim his birth, 
Both hemispheres pronounce his worth,” 
Tears fell from his eyes in abundance, and as the 


evening closed, he walked Broadway, listened to 
the chimes of Trinity, returned again to the church- 
yard, and sang sweeter than ever ‘‘ Those Evening 


Bells,’ and ‘* Come over the Sea.’’ The monu- 
ment is still ina good state of preservation, having 
been cleaned and restored a few years ago by the 
great actor’s son, Charles Kean. 

Apropos of Kean’s son, Halleck was an ardent 
admirer of the lady whom he married—Miss Ellen 
Tree—and on one occasion, when speaking of her 
acting, remarked, ‘‘ It is worth a voyage across the 
Atlantic to hear Ellen Tree in the character of 
‘Portia,’ deliver the exquisite passage on the 
quality of mercy.’’ At another time he said, ‘‘ She 
is the finest walker that I ever saw,’’ and added, 
‘‘when she entered as—(some one of her favorite 
parts, but which one, I cannot now collect), 
she walked across the stage twice before uttering 
a syllable. I never saw another actress who could 
produce the same effect. It was superb.”’ 

Another actress, of whom the poet sometimes 
spoke as having been second only to Mrs. Siddons, 
was Miss Anne Brunton. He had never seen her, 
but had read much about her, and heard more, 
from his father, Israel Halleck, like himself an 





enthusiastic admirer of the theatre. Dunlap, in 
his ‘‘ History of the Stage,’’ remarks: ‘‘ The year 
1808 was rendered remarkable in theatrical history, 
wherever the English language is spoken, by the 
death of Mrs. Anne Warren zee Brunton, in the 
thirty-eighth year of her age, and in the full pos- 
session of all those eminent qualifications which 
rendered her as a tragedienne second only to Mrs. 
Siddons.’’ The elder Halleck was well acquainted 
with her and her first husband, Robert: Merry, the 
founder of the short-lived school of poetry known 
as the ‘* Della Cruscan,’’ and the author of the 
popular plays, ‘‘ Ambitious Vengeance,’’ ‘ Lo- 
renzo,’’ and ‘‘ Fenelon.’’ When the poet visited 
Virginia, in 1817, he stopped on his way to Mount 
Vernon to visit the grave, at Alexandria, of the 
gifted actress of whom he had so often heard his 
father speak in such enthusiastic terms. Miss Hal- 
leck, the poet’s sister, also remembered her father’s 
expressions of delight on seeing Miss Brunton in 
the character of ‘‘ Julia,’’ at the Park Theatre, and in 
Philadelphia; and of his mentioning that her 
sister, also a favorite English actress, had married 
the Earl of Craven. 

Harry Finn was another of Fitz-Greene Halleck’s 
favorites. He was not only unequaled in a cer- 
tain range of comedy, but he was a. dramatic 
author of ability, and as a wit and humorist had 
few, if any, equals in this country. In early life, 
Finn was a successful miniature painter, and made 
an admirable portrait of the poet, the fate of 
which I have been unable to learn. The following 
letter, written by the author of ‘ Journalism in 
the United States,’’ is introduced as containing a 
little incident in which mention is made of Hal- 
leck and his friend Finn, ‘poor Finn,’’ as the 
poet often described him. He was lost in the 
Lexington, which was burned on Long Island 
Sound, in January, 1840, almost within sight of 
the comedian’s residence, at Newport. Mr. Hud- 
son’s letter, written at Concord, is as follows: 

**I duly received yours of the 25th instant, in 
which you ask me to relate the incident of one 
of Halleck’s calls on Mr. Bennett. Halleck, 
while in New York with John Jacob Astor, and 
afterwards, when on his visits to the city, almost 
invariably, rain or shine, carried an umbrella un- 
der his arm. You will recollect that his walk was 
a peculiar one. He would throw his body for- 
ward, his head back. In this way, with the inevi- 
table umbrella in position, he was the personifica- 








tion of ‘Paul Pry,’ and reminded every one who 
ever saw that inimitable comedian, Henry J. Finn, 
in that character, of that most lamented actor 
and gentleman. One day, somewhere about 1840, 
Halleck had occasion to call upon Mr. Bennett, 
of the Herald, at his office. The poet was a diffi- 
dent man, and always reluctant to thrust himself 
anywhere. On carefully opening the door of the 
editor’s room, and modestly entering, with his 
body ahead of his legs, and umbrella under his 
arm, he said, with a slight cough, and in all inno- 
cence of enacting so famous a part, ‘ Good-morn- 
ing, gentlemen; I hope I don’t intrude. Is Mr. 
Bennett in?’ It was perfect. Harry Finn would 
have given five years of his life to have seen it as 
we saw it. 

‘*It is unnecessary to say how cordially he was 
received ; he was everywhere welcomed ‘ to just 
pop in,’ and intrude whenever he pleased. I can 
often, in imagination, see his sunny face as it ap- 
peared on the streets and in the cars of New 
York, and always with his inseparable companion, 
the umbrella, and feel that ‘none knew him but 
to love him.’ ”’ 

The elder Charles Matthews was one of the 
poet’s theatrical friends and cronies, of whom he 
had many interesting reminiscences. Among his 
recollections of the gifted comedian was a trip up 
the Hudson with him, on board the Chancellor 
Livingstone, in the year 1823, on which occasion 
the mirth-inspiring Matthews had constantly 
around him an admiring and amused circle, in- 
cluding the novelist Cooper, Halleck, Dr. De 
Kay, Dr. John W. Francis, Dunlap, the dramatic 
author, and other notabilities of the day. Those 
above-mentioned sat up nearly the whole night, in 
the captain’s cabin, listening to the inimitable 
songs, stories, and impersonations, of the mirth- 
inspiring actor. On the occasion of Charles 
Matthews’s second visit to this country, in 1835, 
Halleck gave him a supper at Windust’s. Many 
choice spirits—literary and dramatic—were pre- 
sent. In the words of a survivor, ‘‘It was a great 
night. I have never seen one like it since. Halleck 
was called upon for a speech, and was succeeded 
by Matthews, who imitated the poet’s manner and 
voice so successfully that it appeared impossible 
that we were not listening to Halleck. It was a 
famous occasion, sir !’’ 

‘*Her ‘Emilia,’ in ‘Othello,’ was one of the 
finest pieces of acting I ever saw,’’ said Halleck of 
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his friend, Mrs. Sharpe, formerly Miss Leesugg, 
a sister of Mrs. James H. Hackett. When she 
took leave of the Stage, prior to her departure for 
Europe, in 1836, the kind-hearted poet prepared 
an address for her in response to the following 
note: ‘‘I fear you will consider this a great 
liberty, which your slight knowledge of me will 
scarcely warrant: however, trusting to your kind 
indulgence, I venture to make my request. I 
am about to leave New York, perhaps forever, 
assuredly for many months. My next benefit will 
be my farewell; for, though I am obliged to play 
until the fourth of July, it will be the last time I 
present myself before them individually for their 
favor. On that occasion I wish tu have a short 
farewell address. Will you kindly write one for 
me? It will be the last and only opportunity I 
shall have to thank those who have so long tole- 
rated my efforts to please them. If I have, my 
dear. sir, taken too great a liberty, pray pardon 
me.’’ Halleck was present when Mrs. Sharpe 
took her final farewell of the stage, at Niblo’s 
Garden, in 1839 or ’40, on which occasion she 
played ‘‘Lady Macbeth’’ to Charles Kean’s 
‘*Macbeth.’’ The poet introduces her name in 
one of those sprightly jew @ esprit, ‘‘ The Croak- 


ers.’ He says: 


«“ And there’s sweet Miss Leesugg—bye-the-bye, she’s not 
pretty, 
She’s a little too large, and has not too much grace ; 
Yet there’s something about her so ’witching and witty, 
’Tis pleasure to gaze on her good-humored face.” 


Soon after the arrival in this country, in 1832, 
of Charles Kemble and his gifted daughter, Hal- 
leck became intimate with them, and he was fond 
in later life of telling a story of the former and 
his brother, John Philip. He related it with great 
gusto, as follows: ‘* The brothers sat together one 
evening in the pit of the Drury-Lane Theatre, 
London, listening to a play by the ‘divine Wil- 
liams,’ and in the course of the drama Charles 
said, ‘I really think this is the best play for repre- 
sentation that Shakspeare ever wrote.’ No sooner 
had he made the remark than a huge, broad- 
shouldered, fierce-looking son of the Emerald Isle, 
who sat immediately behind, tapped him on the 
arm to secure his attention, and leaning forward, 
said, with a strong brogue, ‘I think, sir, ye said 
it was one Shakspeare that wraught that play. It 
was mot Shakspeare, sir, but my frind Linnard 
McNally what wraught that play.’ ‘Oh, sir,’ 
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replied Charles Kemble, coolly, ‘very well.’ A 
short time after this the Irishman tapped him on 
the shoulder again. ‘Do you believe, sir, that it 
was my frind, Linnard McNally, what wraught 
that play?’ ‘Oh, yes; certainly, sir, if you say 
so,’ was the peaceable answer. For a while the 
brothers remained unmolested; but at length 
Charles felt the heavy hand once more upon him. 
‘Your friend, what sits on your left side, don’t 
look as if he believed it was my frind, Linnard 
McNally, what wraught that play.’ This was too 
much forthe Kembles; they rose and left the theatre 
together, not deeming it prudent or pleasant to 
remain in such belligerent society. Who the man 
was they never learned; but the friend whom he 
was so determined to pass off as the greatest dra- 
matic genius of any age was an obscure writer 
of plays and songs, who is entitled to remembrance 
onlyastheauthorof ‘The Lassof Richmond Hill.’”’ 

Of Fanny Kemble, Halleck always spoke with 
enthusiasm. He witnessed her first public appear- 
ance in this country, more than two-score years 
ago. The play was ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,’’ with her 
father as ‘‘Mercutio,’’ her gifted mother as ‘‘Lady 
Capulet ;’’ and the slight, graceful and girlish 
Fanny ofseventeen, as ‘‘Juliet.’’ In a private letter 
written to his sister in 1835, the poet says: ‘‘So 
you wonder what Fanny Kemble could find to 
admire in me after a personal acquaintance, and 
charitably attribute her praises of me to her fears 
of my reputation as a satirist. Thank you. © Still 
I cannot but do her the justice to say that you 
are the first person that ever accused her of fearing 
anything. As for her age, about which you ask, 
she is probably, not far from twenty. She has re- 
markably fine eyes, and is when and where she 
chooses to be, very agreeable. . . Her lot in life is 
ahappy one. She has youth, health, heart, and 
intellect, a good husband, a pretty baby, and 
twenty thousand dollars a year. I wish all my 
lady-friends were as fortunate.’’ Somewhat in con- 
trast to this picture by the poet, is a description 
of Fanny Kemble, which I find in the recently- 
published Greville Memoirs. He says, ‘‘I saw 
Miss Fanny Kemble for the first time, on Friday, 
and was disappointed. She is short, ill-made, 
with large hands and feet, an expressive counte- 
nance, though not handsome ; fine eyes, teeth and 
hair ; not devoid of grace, and with great energy 
and spirit, her voice good, though that has a little 
of the drawl of her family.” 





The American poet and the young English ac- 
tress became intimate, and their friendship con- 
tinued after her marriage with, and separation 
from, Pierce Butler. Halleck presented ‘‘ Fanny,”’ 
as he invariably called her, with a copy of his 
Poems, and in the following unpublished letter, 
written by Willis Gaylord Clarke, enclosing ano- 
ther from Mrs. Kemble, allusion is made to the 
gift, and the highly-gifted lady : 

‘* Philadelphia, Wednesday, January, 1836. 
**My Dear FRIEND: 

‘*T was at the opera the other evening with Mrs. 
Butler, and was surprised to learn that she had 
written me a letter, enclosing one to you, acknow- 
ledging the receipt of your beautiful volume of most 
beautiful poetry. That letter only came to hand 
yesterday, after the departure of the post. Where 
it has sojourned since ‘Fanny’ wrote it, ‘ Hea- 
ven knows, not I.’ It is now promptly forwarded, 
and if its contents should give you half the pleasure 
that your work has afforded to her or me, you will 
have a delightsome season in its perusal. For 
myself, I cannot sufficiently thank you. ‘The best 
copy of your poems I ever saw before, was one 
lent me (and religiously returned), by Henry 
Inman, when he tarried here; but the present 
edition is beautiful in the extreme. I shall preserve 
your present— 

“«¢* Unto thylke day i’ the which I shall creep, 
Unto my sepulchre :’ 
and should I beget children, it shall descend to 
them, an intellectual heir-loom whose warp and 
woof are of heavenly tinct. There is nothing in 
the volume which I could not repeat to you, with- 
out an error. I said as much in my Xvnickerbocker 
notice. I like less than any other piece, ‘ The 
Field of the Grounded Arms.’ It is full of thought 
and rich language, but you will forgive me, if I 
think even harmony would have improved it. Az 
reste, | speak in superlatives. You are the poet 
for my money, and I do not hesitate to tell the 
truth to a man who has given me so much delight 
as you have. ‘Marco Bozarris’ will be immortal. 
The passage beginning ‘An hour passed on,’ to 
the close of the next page, is magnificent. The 
thrilling numbers peal into the ear of my spirit, 
like the very clangor of battle. Such poetry would 
thrill an oyster, if the march of mind had pene- 
trated the dominions of conchology. By the way, 
your work will be handsomely reviewed in the 
next number of the American Quarterly, and the 
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part relating particularly to you will be from my 
pen, dove-tailed into the rest of the article, which 
is to bear the title ‘American Lyric Poetry.’ I tell 
you this as a profound secret, to be repeated to no 
one,—since you are the only person to whom I 
shall ever mention the matter. 
the number as soon as it is published, and shall 
then give you the name of the author. I do not 
mention this as likely to please you: for what but 
damnable iteration, in the way of eulogy, can be 
said of one whose name has been great so long in 
mouths of wisest censure. 

‘«The elegance of your volume is striking and, 
for America, unique. I hope it will serve as an 
example to publishers generally. Half of the 
works that issue from our native presses look, to 
use a preacher’s phrase, as if they had been printed 
‘with the types and figures of the old Testament 
Dispensation.’ 

‘¢T wish youcould make up your mind to pay Phila- 
delphia a visit during the present winter. I have 
great pleasure in an occasional visit, and dinner 
out at Butler’s—and I should delight to drive you 
thither from town. They exist in the finest style. 

1 summer you can see the lovely English taste of 
Fanny in the embellishments of their seat; and 
within doors all is comfort and opulence. Butler’s 
cellar defies criticism, if I may judge from the 
wine we have punished therefrom. Fanny has 
a sweet daughter, since whose birth there have 
been some nine months wasted. xtre nous, she 
is a devoted admirer of yours ; and I beseech you 
to come and see them ere they leave for England 
in April. 

‘‘If it were not utterly vain, I would ask you 
give one poem, short or long, to the Knickerbocker. 
You used to write for Bryant; why will you not 
once oblige me? The guid pro quo should follow 
at once ; and you cannot imagine how grateful the 
act would be to my brother (beside myself), who 
feels deeply interested in the success of the work, 
and has a bride’s heart, moreover, to be interested 
for and with him. 

‘*Professor Longfellow writes us from Germany, 
that he has had a Paris edition of Mrs. Butler’s 
work. He speaks of it very highly, especially of 
the author ; and thinks her errors those of every 
traveler. Speaking of the practice of judging na- 
tions by individuals, he observes: ‘ Within a few 


I shall send you | 





days, I have seen a man pick his teeth with a jack- 
nife at a table @’hote; a clergyman eating salt with 
his fingers ; an Zngiésh lord peeping at night into 
a stranger lady’s bed-room; and the King of Hol- 
land repeatedly scratching his head at the theatre.’ 
‘* Will you give my regards to Inman, when you 
see him? Will you let me hear from you? and 
will you believe me your sincere and faithful 
friend, WILLIS GayLoRD CLARK. 


‘*To Fitz-GREENE HALLEcK, Esq.” 


‘‘Near Philadelphia, January 22. 

‘* Many thanks to you, my dear sir, for the 
elegant volume which Mr. Clark forwarded to me 
from you, the contents of which had been my 
earliest American acquaintance. 

‘*Our ancestors were of opinion that ‘good 
wine needs no bush ;’ yet, being a worshiper of 
all adornments of life, I do not think that fair 
type, gilding, gay binding, etc., are ill-bestowed 
upon good poetry, and shall make my o/d Halleck 
give place to the gentleman in purple and gold. 
What less coulda Tory do? The getting up of the 
book does credit to the publishers. The beauty 
of usefulness is better understood in this country 
than anywhere else in the world; I am glad the 
usefulness of beauty is beginning to be so. 

‘‘IT am flattered by your remembrance of me, 
and beg you to believe me, my dear sir, your truly 
obliged, Fanny BUTLER. 


‘*Fitz-GREENE HALLECK, Esquire.” 


Among the poet’s numerous stories of his friend 
‘‘Fanny,’’ was one of a curious character, caused 
by a typographical error of a single letter. A 
well-known 4¢ferateur of New York, and a very 
great admirer of the gifted actress, in a notice 
which he wrote of one of her performances, for 
the Evening Post, stated that she had ‘‘a dark, 
flashing eye, when roused in any degree, that 
streams with fiery rays, and, diamond-like, lights 
up the tints that show themselves through a bru- 
nette shin.’’ If the careless compositor had sub- 
stituted skin for the italicised word of the quota- 
tion, it would, of course, have been what the 
unlucky and exasperated poet wrote. As Halleck, 
in relating the incident, never named the writer, I 
think it highly probable that he himself was the 
victim of the typographical blunder. 
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George Croghan.—Can any reader of the | 
MonTH_y furnish a brief sketch of the life of this 
noted Indian trader, and oblige 

SAMUEL EVANS. 


satisfied themselves that the charges were not 


proven, declared it as their solemn judgment 
'**that the adventurers had cause to go on cheer- 


fully with their undertakings, and might rest 


| assured that if things were carried as was pretended 


A Lampoon [Written during the Revolutionary 
War].—The sentiment of the following is some- 
what changed by reading continuously, or in sec- 
tions: 

I love with all my heart | the man that’s called a tory 

The independent part | to plague it is my glory 

To obey the Parliament | how righteous is the cause, 

My conscience won’t consent | to keep the Congress laws 

I never can abide | to fight against the King 

To fight on England’s side | bright liberty will bring 

I hope that God will bless | Lord North and England’s King 
The great and grand Congress | I hope that they will swing 
This is my mind and heart | of this opinion I 

Though none should take my part | resolve to live and die. 


Who is the author? E. H. G, 


John Paul Jones’s Action.—Reply to the 
Query under this caption in the February 





MonTHLy: Sir Richard Pearson, Knt., who died 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Royal Hospital at 
Greenwich, in January, 1806. A portrait and me- | 
moir of Sir Richard will be found in the British 
Chronicle, Vol. XXIV, page 353, e¢ seg. His Naval | 
son, Richard Harrison Pearson, a captain in the 
R. N., 1798, was a gallant officer (see Marshall’s 
‘* Royal Naval Biography,’’ Vol. II., page 150). 
G. H. 


Pp. | 
[Bera will oblige the Editor by sending us his | 
P. O. address. ] 


The Origin of ‘“‘ Thanksgiving Day.’’— | 
Can you, Mr. Editor, inform me when the first 
‘‘Thanksgiving Day’’ was proclaimed by civil | 
authority ? by whom and on what special grounds 
was it so proclaimed? Of course, I am aware such 
days have for ages been set apart and observed by 
various religious bodies; but, as ‘‘ Thanksgiving 
Day’’ has become a national institution, and a 
recognized public holiday, I feel curious to learn 
how it passed from a simple Church custom into a | 
general State and National observance. 

NELLIE HEss. 


ANSwER.—On the roth of January, 1632, the | 
Privy Council of Charles I. of England, having | 
thoroughly tried a petition presented by Sir Chris- | 
topher Gardiner and others, charging ‘‘ distraction 


and disorder in the plantations,’’ and having 


when the patents were granted, and accordingly 
as by the patents it is appointed, his Majesty 
would not only maintain the liberties and privileges 
heretofore granted, but supplying anything further 
that might tend to the good government, pros- 
perity and comfort of his people then of that 
place.’’ 

When, early in the summer of that year, Gov. 
Winthrop, of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay, 
was apprised of this favorable action of the Privy 
Council, he made a public proclamation of a day 
of thanksgiving, and wrote a letter to Gov. Brad- 
ford, of the neighboring Plymouth Colony, invit- 


| ing him and his people to unite with the people 


of Massachusetts Bay Colony in its observance. 
We believe this was the first ‘‘ Thanksgiving Day’’ 
designated by civil authority. 


School History of the United States.— 


| I should like to ascertain the full title of the first 


‘‘History of the United States, ’’ prepared for 
the use of schools, ‘‘ and by whom it was written.”’ 
A. BC. 


‘““Where was the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence Written ?’’—A correspondent in the 
number of PoTTER’s AMERICAN MONTHLY for 
January (p. 62), makes the above inquiry. 

The Declaration was written in the house still 
standing, at the southwest corner of Seventh and 
Market streets. In the quotation made by your 
correspondent from ‘‘ Watson, Vol. I, p. 470,’’ 
reference is made to Jefferson’s letter to Dr. Mease, 
stating in what house he had written the Declara- 
tion. Iam glad to have it in my power to furnish 
a copy of that letter, and of thus proving that 


| Mrs. Sergeant was correct in the information she 


gave my father, and which was by him communi- 


| cated to Mr. Watson. 


In the ‘‘Eulogium on Thomas Jefferson,’’ de- 
livered by Nicholas Biddle before the American 


| Philosophical Society, April 11, 1827, on page 14, 


speaking of Jefferson’s lodgings in Philadelphia in 
1776, Mr Biddle says, ‘‘ These lodgings it will be 
heard with pleasure by all who feel the interest which 
genius inspires for the minutest details of its 
history—he had selected, with his characteristic 
love of retirement, in a house recently built on the 
outskirts of the city, and almost the last dwelling- 
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house to the westward, where, in a smal] family, 
he was the sole boarder. ‘That house is now a 
warehouse in the centre of Philadelphia, standing 
at the southwest corner of Market and Seventh 
streets, where the Declaration of Independence 
was written.”’ 

In a note at the close of the ‘‘Eulogium’”’ (p. 
54), Mr. Biddle says: ‘‘ I am indebted to the kind- 
ness of Dr. Mease, for permission to transcribe the 
following letters on the subject of the house in 
which the Declaration was written : 


‘*‘ Monticello, Sept. 16, 1825. 


** Dear Sirk :—It is not for me to estimate the im- 
portance of the circumstances concerning which 
your letter of the 8th makesinquiry. They prove, 
even in their minuteness, the sacred attachments 
of our fellow-citizens to the event of which the 
paper of July 4, 1776, was but the Declaration, 
the genuine effusion of the soul of our country at 
that time. Small things may, perhaps, like the 
relics of saints, help to nourish our devotion to 
this holy bond of our union, and keep it longer 
alive and warm in our affections, This effect may 
give importance to circumstances, however small. 
At the time of writing that instrument, [ lodged 
in the house of a Mr. Graaf, a new brick house, 
three stories high, of which I rented the second 
floor, consisting of a parlor and bed-room, ready 
furnished. In that parlor I wrote habitually, and 
in it wrote this paper, particularly. 

‘*So far, I state from written proofs in my pos- 
session. The proprietor, Graaf,was a young man, 
son of a German, and then newly married. I 
think he was a bricklayer, and that his house was 
on the south side of Market street, probably be- 
tween Seventh and Eighth streets, and if not the 
only house on that part of the street, J am sure 
there were few others near it. I have some idea 
that it was a corner house, but no other recollec- 
tions throwing any light on the question, or worth 
communication. I will, therefore. only add assur- 
ance of my great respect and esteem. 

Tu. JEFFERSON. 

‘Dr. James Mease, Philadelphia.”’ 


“* Monticello, Oct. 30, 1825. 


‘** DEAR Sir :—Your letter of Sept. 8th, inquir- 
ing after the house in which the Declaration of 
Independence was written, has excited my curi- 
osity to know whether my recollections were such 


as to enable you to find out the house. 
the subject would oblige, dear sir, yours, 


TH. JEFFERSON. 


A line on 


‘¢ Dr. MEASE.’’ 


_Mr. Biddle adds, ‘‘ Mr. Jefferson was correct in 
his recollections, and the house is known to be 
that mentioned in the text.’’ 
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Mr. Hyman Gratz sketched for my father a 
plan of the house as it was in 1776. This, with 
some account of the property, which my father 
had collected, and made a note of, he inserted in 
his copy of Mr. Biddle’s ‘‘ Eulogium.’’ ‘The fol- 
lowing is a copy of the sketch and the note: 


SEVENTH STREET. 





MARKET STREET. 
MR. JEFFERSON. 
MR. JEFFERSON. 


{ 

| 

} 

| 

} | 


-* The above shows the original plan of the 
house at the southwest corner of Market and 
Seventh streets. The two rooms in the second 
story, having the stairway between them, were 
occupied by Mr. Jefferson in 1776. In one of 
these rooms he wrote the Declaration of Indepen- 
ilence. 

‘««Thecorner house, and the two adjoining houses 
on Market street became the property of Messrs. 
Simon and Hyman Gratz, merchants, about 1798, 
and were for many years occupied by them as 
their place of business. They added a fourth 
story to the height. They also closed up the 
door on Seventh street, and removed the stairs. 
The whole of the second story of the corner house 
is now in one room, but the place where the old 
stairway came up can be seen by the alteration in 
the boards of the floor. The corner house was 
occupied in 1776 by the father of the late Mr. 
Frederick Graff, who was then an infant. He 
told me that he could remember hearing his 
parents say that he had often sat on Mr. Jefferson’s 
knee. 

‘* The skefch of the original plan of the house, 
from which this copy was made, was drawn for me 
to-dav by Mr. Hyman Gratz. 

Joun M’ ALLISTER, JR. 





“* July 6, 1855.”” 


I have copied Jefferson’s letters from Mr. Bid- 
dle’s ‘‘Eulogium’’ in my father’s possession. 
The-e is a copy of the ‘* Eulogium’’ in the Logan- 
ian Library, No. 1843. o. 8. 

AGNES Y. MCALLISTER. 


A Correction.— Zhe Indian Queen Hotel was 
not situated at the corner of Fourth and Market 
streets, but on the east side of Fourth street, about 
half-way between Market and Chestnut streets. 
About the year 1820 it had ceased to be occupied 
as a tavern, and an Italian perfumer, named 
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Scotti, was the tenant of at least the lower part 
of it. Shortly afterwards, the tavern was revived, 
with a very elegant swinging-sign in front of it, 
painted by Woodside, representing an Indian 
Queen. About the year 1836, the house was con- 
nected with one fronting on Chestnut street, the 
two, with their yards, forming an ‘‘L.’’ It was 
kept about this time by a Mr. Miller, who had 
been Sheriff of Lancaster County. W. D. 





Birth of James Madison.—On page 146 of 
the February number of the AMERICAN MONTHLY, 
in regard to the ‘‘ succcssion of our several Presi- 
dents,’’ you state that James Madison was born 
March 4, 1751. 

I have an autographium, in which I have filed 
a letter to me from him, of which the following is 
a copy: 

“* Montpellier, 30 June, 1835. 

‘*DeEAR SiR:—I have received your letter of 
the 3d instant. 

‘*My hand-writing is now so varied by the 
effect of Rheumatism on my fingers, that it may 
be best to comply with your request by its ordi- 
nary character when in health, of which the en- 
closed is a specimen’”’ [the enclosure was his signa- 
ture, dated April 22, 1801]. Mr. Madison con- 
tinues: 

‘*T well recollect Col. Samuel John At Lee as 
a cotemporary in public service, and the personal 
respectability which he combined with that of his 
representative trust. 

‘¢ My birth was on the 5th of March, 1751 (O. 
S.), in the county of King George, on the river 
Rappahannock, opposite to the town of Port 
Royal. 

‘* With friendly respects, 

James Mapison. 
‘¢ SAMUEL YORKE AT LEE, Esq.’’ 

His signature is autographic, and attests his 
infirmity. It will be observed that the date of 
his birth was qualified by O. S., old style; and 
that, according to the new style, the sixteenth of 
March would be, if I mistake not, the recognized 
anniversary of his birth. S. Y. AL. 





Dr. Samuel Thomson.—We have received 
two replies to the Query of E. GARDNER, in the 
January number of the MonTHLY, and, as each is 
interesting, we append both: 

Inquiry is made on page 61 of the MonrHuLy in 
regard to Dr. Thomson and his family. I have a 
copy of his autobiography, edition the tenth, 
printed in 1833, in Columbus, Ohio. It is a 
16mo, pages 256. The following is the title: 
‘* A Narrative of the Life and Medical Discoveries 
of Samuel Thomson; containing an account of 
his system of practice, and the manner of curing 
disease with vegetable medicine, upon a plan 
VoL. IV.—15 








entirely new. Written by himself.’”’ With a 
portrait. The noted Abner Kneeland, who fora 
time acted as general agent for Dr. Thomson, 
gives his testimonial in relation to the doctor, 
when he edited the third Boston edition of the 
work, in 1831. ‘This is also contained in subse- 
quent editions. 

Samuel Thomson, whose name is spelled with- 
out the ‘‘p,’’ was born in Alstead, N. H., Febru- 
ruary 9, 1769, which was less than six years after 
the territory, comprising the town, was granted 
by Governor Benning Wentworth to Samuel 
Chase, and sixty-nine others, so that John, the 
father of Samuel, a native of Northbridge, Mass., 
must have been among the early settlers of Alstead. 
The mother of Samuel, whose maiden name was 
Hannah Cobb, was born in Medway, Mass. ; died 
in Alstead, May 13, 1790. Of their six children 
Samuel was the second. July 7, 1790, at the 
early age of twenty-one, he married Susan Allen. 
His father, on the day that he came of age, gave 
him a deed of one-half of his farm in Alstead, 
consisting of one hundred and twenty-five acres. 
This land he improved for about three years; 
subsequently, in 1794, he purchased the residue 
of the farm. The family of Dr. Thomson con- 
sisted of five sons, who were born in succession, 
and three daughters, two of the latter were older 
than the sons, and one younger. Dr. Thomson 
died in Boston, in 1843, aged seventy-four. He 
was for many years a resident of that city. 

Wo. B. TRAsK. 

In reply to the Query of E. Gardner, in your 
January number, I[ will state that there is in the 
Library of the Historical and Philosophical Society 
of Ohio, at Cincinnati, a book entitled ‘‘ A Nar- 
rative of the Life and Medical Discoveries of Dr. 
Thomson; containing an account of his system 
of practice, and the manner of curing disease 
with vegetable medicine, upon a plan entirely 
new, etc. ; written by himself ;’’ 4th edition. Pub- 
lished by Horton Howard, Columbus, Ohio: 
1827; pp. 188. A portrait faces the title. How- 
ard, the publisher, was, at that time an agent of 
Thomson for the sale of his patent system of 
practice, and died at Columbus, of cholera, in 
1834. It would seem, from the certificate of copy- 
right, that the work was originally published in 
Massachusetts. Dr. Thomson was born in 1769, 
in the town of Alstead, Cheshire County, New 
Hampshire. He was poor, and grew up illiterate. 
He never had a regular medical education ; but, 
after becoming a doctor (in his way), he traveled 
much, and practiced in many towns in the interior 
of New Hampshire and Vermont, and at Ports- 
mouth, Boston, New York, and Philadelphia; 
spreading the knowledge of his system and medi- 
cines, for which he had obtained a patent, and 
selling ‘‘ family rights.’’ This narrative shows 
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him to have been an active and persistent worker, 
with a combative temper which kept him in a 
state of constant strife with the ‘‘regulars,’’ as 
well as with his own disciples and agents. These, 
after being instructed by him, seem to have been 
disposed, in many instances, to set up for them- 
selves, and, according to his account, to endeavor 
to deprive him of the credit and the profits of his 
discoveries, which the patent, obtained in 1813, 
was intended to secure to him. In consequence 
of his failure in a law-suit, in which the specifica- 
tions in his patent were decided to be not suffi- 
ciently definite, he obtained a second patent in 
1823. In it are specified several compounds 
which he claims as his invention, numbered from 
1 to 6. This is the origin of the well-known 
‘“¢Number Six,’’ familiar to druggists and doctors, 
and a favorite: with many people at the present 
day. Speaking of his second patent, he says, ‘*’To 
put my claims beyond doubt, I added at the end 
[of the specifications] as follows: ‘‘ The preparing 
and compounding of the forgoing vegetable 
medicines in manner as herein described, and the 
administering them to cure disease, as herein 
mentioned, together with the use of steam to pro- 
duce perspiration, I claim as my own invention.”’ 
Those who used this practice were known as 
‘steam doctors.’’ I cannot give the year of Dr. 
Thomson’s death, but I remember seeing it noticed 
in the newspapers at least thirty or forty years 
ago. He was living athe time of Howard’s death, 
in 1834. Ss. E. W. 


Cotton Armor.—Champlain, in his account 
of his expedition into Northern New York (see 
Doc. Hist. of N. Y., Vol. IIL, p. 9), speaks of 
his killing two Iroquois chiefs, who were ‘‘ pro- 
vided with arrow-proof armor, woven of cotton- 
thread and wood.’’ Will some one please inform 
me to what extent cotton was used for armor or 
for dress 2mong the Iroquois, or any of the north- 
ern tribes of Indians? P, J. O. 

Rocking-Chairs.—I have heard it asserted 
that rocking-chairs are a New England invention. 
By whom were they invented, and where first 
manufactured ? GRANT. 


**E Pluribus Unum.’’—Can some antiqua- 
rian scholar inform me who proposed the above 
motto, and whether there be any tradition as to 
whence it was taken? It is one of the mottoes of 
the Gentleman's Magazine, as appears by the title- 
page to Vol. X. (1740), now before me. It was 
certainly very happily adapted to our federative 
system, but it seems odd that our forefathers should 
have gone to so trite a source for a national motto. 
I have been unable to find any classical authority 
for it. i 





The Sleigh Ride.—The poem with this title, 
which appeared in the January number of Port- 
TER’S AMERICAN MONTHLY, was not, as it professes 
to have been, ‘‘ composed more than a century 
ago, by the fair daughter of Benjamin Franklin.”’ 
Dr. Franklin’s daughter was named Sarah, not 
Eliza. 

Great care should be taken by the editors of 
historical periodicals in the admission of commu- 
nications. ‘There are many persons who believe 
everything that appears in print, and in some 
instances, repeated contradictions fail to disabuse 
the public. Many to this day, believe the story 
of Lydia Darrah, the Quaker midwife, who was 
said to have listened at a keyhole, and which was 
not published until 1826; and Lippard’s story of 
the blue-eyed boy who called to his father to ring 
the bell on the 4th of July, 1776, was told, a few 
years ago,to the children of our own public schools, 
assembled to dedicate a statue of Washington, as 
a piece of genuine history. 

WILLIAM DUANE. 


Postage Portraits.—The United States pos- 
tage stamps bear various profile portraits. ‘The 
portrait of Benjamin Franklin on the one-cent 
stamp, in imperial ultra-marine blue, is after a 
profile bust by Rubricht. The head of Andrew 
Jackson on the two-cent stamp, in velvet brown, 
is from a bust by Hiram Powers. The Washing- 
ton head on the green three-cent stamp is after 
Houdon’s celebrated bust. The Lincoln profile, 
in red, on the six-cent stamp, is after a bust by 
Volk. The seven-cent stamp, in vermilion, gives 
the head of Stanton, after a photograph. The 
head of Jefferson on the ten-cent stamp, in choco- 
late, is drawn from a life size statue by Hiram 
Powers. The portrait of Henry Clay, in neutral 
purple, on the twelve-cent stamp, is after a bust 
by Hart. The head of Webster on the fifteen- 
cent stamp, in orange, is after the Clevinger bust. 
The portrait of General Scott on the twenty- four- 
cent stamp, in purple, is after a bust by Coffee. 
The head of Hamilton on the thirty-cent stamp, 
in black, is after the Cerrachi bust; and the 
portrait of Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry, in 
carmine, is after Wolcott’s statue. 


Fulton’s Steamboat.—The first rough model 
of a steamboat made by Fulton, in New York city, 
was cut out of a common shingle shaped like a 
mackerel, with the paddles placed further in front 


than behind, like the fins of a fish. The paddle, 
which had been first put in the rear, on the scul- 
ling. principles, but was abandoned on consulting 
with Mr. John Greenwood, then a well-known 
dentist of New York city, in whose possession the 
model remained for many years. SPENCER. 
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Hezekiah Davis, or Daveis, of Colonel 
Montgomery’s Flying Camp, in 1776.—In 
the very interesting sketch of Charlestown Town- 
ship, in the MonrHLy for January, furnished by 
S. W. Pennypacker, Esq., I find the following 
words: ‘* Hezekiah Davis was an officer in the 
Revolutionary War, and made prisoner at the 
battle of Long Island—since a member of the 
State Legislature. He was born in this township.”’ 

The battle called ‘‘ the battle of Long Island” 
took place mainly on the 27th of August, 1776, 
but Mr. Davis was not captured at that time. Col. 








me, in almost perfect preservation. Seeing that 
this is the case, perhaps we ought not to call the 
writer extravagant, who said that words once com- 
mitted to perishable paper may live forever. 
These priceless relics, which now and then arise 
from the great past, visit the present, and take 
new wings for the future, should be hospitably 
entertained as they pass our view ; and, acting upon 
this opinion, I carefully copy, for the MONTHLY, the 
account of Lieutenant Davis against the United 
States. It is stated on very thick and coarse 
| paper, with parallel water-lines lengthwise the 


Montgomery’s Regiment of Pennsylvania Flying sheet; but no British crown appears. It is Ameri- 
Camp, to which he belonged, was at the attack on | can paper, with uncut or ragged edges, and the 
Fort Washington by the British, on the 16th of | sheet measures nine by fourteen inches. The 


November, 1776, and there he was made prisoner. 
It is an interesting occurrence that brings together, 
after the lapse of three-quarters of a century, the 
words of Captain Anderson, quoted above, and a 
statement of a military account, kept by Lieu- 
tenant Davis, from his original manuscript before 


| account is not in the hand-writing of Lieutenant 
Davis. The writer calls him Davis, but, in sign- 
ing his name, he calls himself Davezs, and Joseph 
Howell, Auditor of Accounts for the main army, 
also writes the name Daveis. We copy the account 


| word by word : 


Dr. UNITED STATES OF AMERICA TO HEZEKIAH DAVIS, LATE LIEUT. IN COL. MONTGOMERY'S REGt PENNaF LYING CAmpP. Cr, 





| Dollars|ths 
\Specie.|go 


To two retained Rations p day from the 16 Nove.| 
1776 to the 1 Augt, 1780. . . . 1354 days, 2708 
Rations, @ *5 p. rat. 

To pay from the 16th Novembr, 1776, to ‘the 1 
Septembr. 1777 . ..9 Mos. at 7 dollars P.| 
Mo. . . . ‘| 

Doll | 

To ditto from the 1 ~~ 1777, to | 
the 1 June 1778 . . . 9 Mos. at 27 | 
dollars p Mo. 

To ditto from the I June 1778 to the I 
August 1780... 26 Mos. at 266° 
dollars p Mo. . . . . 


451 





256 


243 | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


693 |30 





Old Emissions @, 75 for one. 936 30) 

To pay and subsistence from the 1 Augt. to the} 

8th of Decemr, 1780 (the day of my Exchange)| 

4 Mos. 8 days at 37 doll. p. Mo. ‘ | 

To Cash paid for transporting my Baggage from| 

Eliza: Town to Philada, 469 dollars, Old Emis- 

sions, 75 forone. . 6 
To travelling expenses allowed from Eliza: “Town 
to Chester County, Penna, 110 Miles, 20 Miles 

p day, 5% days at vo . . , | 6 


i 
| 


15 


Dollars specie | 890 |30 


|Dollars ths 
pe 
By cash & supplies recvd of Lewis Pintard Esqr.| 
Agent for the Prisoners, p order of Elias Boudi-| 
not Esqr. Com: Genl. Prisoners, £64. 15. 2, Yk 
Curr.y, equal to P : . : ; : 
By ditto of dito p order of John Beatty Esgqr. 
Comm: Genl, of Prisoners, £143.7.4. Yk Curry. 
equal to . 
By my order on ‘Abraham Skinner Esqr. Comm: 
Genl. Prisoners, for my Board from the 224, May| 
1779 to the 6th Decembr. #780, 80 weeks, 5 days 
@, 2 doll. p week 
By Cash received of ditto P the hands of Mr. 
Adam. Commy. Prisoners, 266 dollars, old} 
Emissions 75 for one : 
By ditto of ditto per the hands of Thos. Bradford| 
Esqr. Com Pris. 1469 dollars, old sieaitttis 75| 
for one . . : . . 


* 


Balance due Hezekiah Davis 





| 
185 |50 
, 890 |30 


Dollars specie 





Errors Excepted 


Philada, Fune 9, 1781. ° 
HEZEKIAH DAVEIs. 


Ido certify that 1 have examined the above account, and find there is due Hezekiah Daveis the sum of One hundred 


and eighty five dollars & 5° go Parts specie, 


Auditor’s Office, 
June 9g, 1781. 


There is no receipt, or any other evidence, on 
the original, to show that the above balance was 
paid, and it is therefore probable that Lieutenant 
Daveis died soon after the close of the war. Cap- 


| at Fort Washington. 


JosepH HOWELL Junr. 
Aud. Accts. M, Army. 


tain Samuel Culbertson, Lieutenant Warner Wynn, 

and Lieutenant Samuel McClellan, of Coloiel 

Montgomery’s Flying Camp, were also captured 
W. T. R. SAFFELL. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 











(Gilbert Meat wo 2¢ ipsa) 

JG on), Corns 18 Capt \ 

Ie o (Yorktown) 
Be 17" 1781 y 





Lafayette’s 

\ Watch.—In re- 

\ sponse to a QuERY 

in the February 

| Montuiy, T. R. T. 

| sends the following, 

which is interesting, 

though hardly an an- 
swer :—- 


During Lafayette’s 

visit to this country, 

| in 1825, a valuable 
: watch, a gift from 
' General Washington, 
i}! as a souvenir of the 
| surrender of Corn- 
wallis, was lost, or 

' stolen, while he was 
at Nashville, Tennes- 

| see. A few years 

| subsequently, one Mr. 
Ward, now of Texas, 


In 1812, when the subject wo war with England | bought it at a pawn- -broker’ s establishment, in 


was brought up in Congress, John Randolph, 
although a Democrat, opposed it. In a speech he 
made at that time, speaking of England, he in- 
troduced these lines ; 
“ Whose march is on the mountain wave, 
Whose home is on the deep.” 


Who is the author of these lines? 


Over the Signature. —TI believe the expres- | 
sion ‘‘ over the signature,’’ is an Americanism ; at | 


ALBERT. 


least, I observe that English writers generally use, | 
’? in its stead. Can any of | 


e¢ under the signature 
the readers of the MonTHLY inform me whether the | 
phrase originated in this country, or not? Ifso, 


¥ should be pleased to learn when, where, and by | 


whom it was first used. 


B. H. 


Books Burned by the Hangman.—A pam- 
phlet, called *‘ The Monster of Monsters,’ printed | 


in Boston, in 1754, was ordered, by the General | 
Court of Massachusetts Bay, ‘‘to be burnt by the | | ington.—Our esteemed friend, Mr. 


|ing a 
\its purchase, was brought to the notice of Con- 


| the outer case being finely engraved. 


| Louisville, Kentucky, for seventy-five dollars. 
During last summer, a newspaper paragraph, giv- 
description of the watch and a history of 


gress, and a joint resolution was adopted, appro- 
priating three hundred dollars for its purchase, and 
return to the family of Lafayette. 

The watch is of massive gold, with double case, 
On the in- 
ner case is the inscription, in old English letters, 
as seen in the accompanying engraving. 

In accordance with the resolution of Congress, 
| Mr. Washburn, the American Minister to France, 
/on the 8th of December last, presented the pre- 
| cious relic to M. Oscar de Lafayette, a grandson 
of its former possessor, and now one of the Depu- 
ties in the National Assembly. The ceremony 
took place in the hotel of the Aemrican embassy. 


The Inauguration of President Wash- 
WILLIAM 


hands of the common hangman, in King street, | Duane, writes us in reference to the letter we 


Boston.’ 
Was there any other book or pamphlet, printed 


in this country, ever thus ordered to be burned by | 


the hangman ? 

First Water Works.—What town, or city, 
in the United States was the first to establish 
water works? When were these water works con- 
structed, and by whom ? R. 


Young Men’s Associations.—What is the 
earliest date at which such organizations, either 
political, religious, scientific, literary, or social 
purposes, were formed in Ainerica? B. A. 





| published under NoTEs AND QUERIES of last 
month, contributed by B. R. G., and signed 
“a R ,’ identifying it as one written 
by his grandfather, RicHarpD Bacur. This adds 
much to the interest of the letter. Mr. Duane 
also mentions the fact that the ‘‘ Correspond- 
ence between General Sir William Howe and 
Benjamin Franklin,’’ copied from ‘* Zhe Contt- 
nental Journal and Weekly Advertiser”’ of ‘* Thurs- 
day, October 9, 1777,’’ and contributed to the 
Montuiy by Mr. O. A. Jennison, may also be 
found in Sparks’s edition of Franklin’s Works— 
a fact which does not lessen the interest of the 
‘* correspondence’’ in the least. 
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Potter’s American Monthly, and its Contributing 


Friends.—Readers of the MONTHLY cannot have failed to | 


notice how largely its contents are made up of original papers 
from writers of marked ability, 
acquaintance with their respective themes. 


contributions that have come to hand, and the more especially 
that, so soon after the launching of our reconstructed and 
enlarged American Ship upon the Journalistic ocean, so 
many kind friends have hastened to freight her with a rich 
and varied cargo. The editor is truly grateful to these 


friends, not so much because they materially lighten his | 
labor, as because they enable him to offer a more inviting | 


assortment of things new and old to the literary connoisseur, 
or (to change the figure from a laden ship toa bountiful feast,) 
because they enable him to present a far more tempting bill 
of fare to allure the appetite of the literary epicure—than he 
could dare attempt without their aid, 

We have some admirable papers for future num bers of the 
MONTHLY, from Mr. IsAAc SMUCKER, Rev. WILLIAM HALL, 
Mr. Henry M. DuBois, Mr. WiLt1AM DvuaAneg, and 
other “ ready writers ;”’ besides copies of autograph letters, 
documents, etc., contributed by Mr. W. A. WHITEHEAD, 
Mr. THomas H. E tuts, Mr. E. H. Goss, and others—all 
of which will appear in our pages, from time to time, 

Meanwhile the Editor begs to tender his grateful acknow- 
ledgments to all who have hitherto laid him under obliga- 
tions, and to ask the same and other friends, to send what 
they can most readily—original articles on any subject 
within the scope of the MonTHLY, copies of valuable. ducu- 
ments or autograph letters, not before in print, reports of 
historic events transpiring within the range of their observa- 
tion, reports of society proceedings—indeed, anything that 
will, in their judgment, enhance the value of the MONTHLY 
as an American Magazine of History, Literature, Science 
and Art. 

If any of our readers have rare old-time American pictures, 
or rare old-time foreign pictures illustrating American sub- 
jects, which would make desirable iHustrations for the 
MonTHLY, and which they would be willing that we should 
copy, we shall be obliged if they will advise us of the 
subject of each, and whether it is a print, a painting, or a 
drawing. 


The Centennial.—The interest in the approaching Cen- 
tennial continues to increase, and the indications from all 
parts of the world are of the most encouraging character. 
All the governments of Europe except Russia, and all the 
governments of the Western Hemisphere, have accepted the 
President’s invitation to participate in it; while in the coun- 
tries of Asia there are imporant movements going on, with a 


view to taking part in the great exhibition. It is a fact of 
no little significance, as showitdr how general is the desire 
on the part of manufacturers and growers to exhibit, that the 


and evincing accurate | 
We have been | 
most agreeably surprised at the number and excellence of the | 








space applied for already exceeds the limit assigned to the 
American department, and applications are daily made by 
those who have heretofore taken no apparent active interest 
in the movement; while the applications from foreign coun- 
tries bid fair to be equally numerous. 

It is too early to say with positiveness what will be the 


| character of the exhibits; but, from present indications, the 
| distinguishing features in which it will most excel, will pro- 


bably be labor-saving machinery, and specimens of the natu- 


| ral wealth of this country in mineral deposits—iron, zinc, 


slate, marble, etc. These will doubtless be the strongest 
points of the exhibition; while in respect of the fine arts, 
although the exhibition by this country cannot be compared 
with the exhibitions of the old world, it will yet be unusually 
interesting even in the departments of painting and sculpture. 

The exhibition will cost about seven and a half million 
dollars. Five millions have already been raised, and the 
Centennial Board of Finance is in hopes of speedily obtain- 
ing the balance, and every patriotic American certainly 
shares their hope. The appeal for money has already met 
with considerable success. A well-known merchant of New 
York has given $10,000, and it is believed that other wealthy 
men will aid the enterprise in a like liberal spirit. There is 
no possible doubt that the exhibition will greatly enrich the 
country, as the thousands of foreigners who will be attracted 
hither by it, will spend millions of dollars in Philadelphia, 
and in other cities which they will take the occasion to visit. 
Therefore, it is the interest of every business man that the 


enterprise should succeed. r 


The Committee appointed for the restoration of old Inde- 
pendence Hall, have made an interesting report, which Ce- 
scribes the progress they have made in their endeavor to ren- 
der the Hall before the coming Centennial exactly as it was 
a century ago. 

The Committee enumerate the various articles which have 
been restored since the histrionic chamber of the origina] 
Congress was converted into a court-room, in 1862. These 
comprise most of the chairs which were occupied by the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, the table on 
which it was signed, the seat occupied by John Hancock as 
presiding officer, the portraits of the delegates and those of 
the Revolutionary Generals. Certain parts of the Hall still 
remain as they did in those days of the nation’s infancy. 
The chandeliers are the identical ones which shed light upon 
the august assemblage of early patriots. The judicial cham. 
ber was secured in 1873 to be fitted upasa national museum, 
where, it is hoped, many valuable memorials of American 
history will have been collected at the time of the Centen- 
nial celebration. 


Several descendants of the oldest families of New Hamp- 
shire are instituting a movement for the erection of a monu- 


ment in honor of Capt. John Mason, the founder of that 
State. 
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Among various announcements for the United States Cen- 
tennial, the government of Norway proposes to exhibit a 
complete picture of its fisheries, including specimens or 
models of the different kinds of vessels, nets, pounds, hooks, 
bait, raw products, manufactured articles, etc. To these will 
be added specimens of the food, fishes, and other more im- 
portant marine animals. The work of securing this collec- 
tion is being done under the direction of the Museum of 
Bergen, and is especially in charge of Mr. Hermann Baars, 
a prominent merchant of Bergen, and largely connected with 
the fisheries. This gentleman, not long since forwarded to 
the United States Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries, a 
valuable collection of specimens of such articles, although, 
of course, of much less extent than it is proposed to send to 
the Centennial. 


Dr. McCosh of Princeton, at a recent assemblage of 
teachers, thus spoke in regard to the state of education in 
this country: 

“I don’t believe the school system in America is perfect. 
Ksetween elementary education and high-school education 
there is a wide gap. 
between—no 


We have low and high, but nothing in 


intermediate system. The young have no 


means of preparing for the upper schools. The grand prob- 
lem of education to-day is, How are you to get young men 
prepared for that higher education now coming into our col- 
leges. We have but few academies in our States, and even 
though we had more, it is only the wealthy that can afford to 
send their children thither; the great mass of the people 
have not the means so to do, * * * What we must come to 
in this country is to make our public offices depend on edu- 
cation, and not on influence. I believe, with John Knox, 
that in every town there should be a school for classical in- 
struction. In New England there is an old Colonial law of 
1647, requiring every township of one hundred families to 
have a high-school, where are taught the classics. In Massa- 
chusetts there are some one hundred and eighty towns that 
have these schools; some places, such as Boston, having 
several. And mark the result: Massachusetts has produced 
a greater number of eminent men, and it has a larger number 
of newspapers than any other State.” 


The Archbishop of PhiladzIphia.—It is reported, upon 
what appears to be good authority, that a Province, embrac- 
ing the six Roman Catholic Dioceses of Pennsylvania, has 
been created by the papal authorities, and Bishop Wood 
elevated to the dignity of Archbishop. 
Dioceses have been of the Province of Baltimore. 


The Pennsylvania 


Railroad Accidents.—The Railroad Gazette publishes 
statistics of railroad casualties, prepared from a record kept 
during the past two years. These statistics show that “ there 
has been a great reduction within the last twelve months in the 
number of accidents, and in the number of persons injured 
thereby. In 1873, there were 1,273 accidents, resulting in 
the death of 276 persons, and the injury of 1,172. In 1874, 
there were 978 accidents, by which 204 persons were killed 
and 778 injured. There were twenty-three per cent. fewer 
accidents in 1874 than in 1873, twenty-six per cent. fewer 
persons killed, and thirty-three per cent. fewer injured, not- 





withstanding an increase of about 3,000 miles of road in 
use. But, at the same time, there has been greater economy 
in the number of trains run, and especially in the number of 
fast trains. 

“ There were 200 collisions in 1874, against 392 in 1873, 
the greater number being ‘collisions in the rear.’ Trains 
were thrown from the track in 654 cases in 1874, and in 815 
cases in 1873. Of the explained causes for ‘derailments.’ 
misplaced switches are credited with the greater number— 
67 in 1874, and 72 in 1873. Then we have for 1874, 51 
‘derailments,’ caused by accidental obstructions, 45 from 
cattle on the track, 42 from a broken rail, and 33 froma 
failure of bridges or trestle-works. 1There were 22 accidents 
caused by malicious obstruction of the track, and the re- 
mainder of explained causes may be grouped under the general 
head of defective rolling-stock or roadway. ‘There were 
64 accidents in 1874, and 67 in 1873, without collision or 
derailment. They were caused either by accident to the en- 
gine or rolling-stock. The record for 1874, as compared 
with 1873, shows a great improvement. A life was gained 
every five days, and eleven men saved from injury every ten 
days. Nevertheless, the record is much worse than it should 
be. Of the 978 accidents in 1874, 241 have been unex- 
plained; and of the remainder 237 were caused by collisions 
which might have been avoided, 367 from carelessness on 
the part of railway employes or from defective rolling stock, 
roads or engines, §1 from accidental obstructions, 22 from 
malicious obstructions, 45 from cattle on track, 13 from 
snow or ice on track, and 2 from the fall of earth and stones 
on a running train.” 


President Eliot, of Harvard University, has recently 
expressed his views of cumpulsory physical exercises in 
schools, as follows: “ They should form a part of the pro- 
gramme of every school for boys, and should be insisted 
upon just as regularly as Latin and Mathematics, from the 
time a boy is ten years old until he is sixteen or seventeen. 
Most American schools entirely neglect this very important 
part of their proper function. Many young men, therefore, 
come to the anniversary with undeveloped muscles, a bad 
carriage, and an impaired digestion, without skill in out-of- 
door games, and unable to ride, row, swim, or shoot. It is 
important the university should give opportunity for a variety 
of physical exercises ; because this student prefers one form 
and that another, and an exercise which is enjoyed will be 
ten times as useful as one which is repulsive.” 


Dr. Howard Crosby, Chancellor of the University of 
New York, is opposed to intercollegiate regattas, and favors 
literary contests, as being of a higher order and more 
academic character. He recently said: “I simply question 
the logical agreement of elaborated regattas with the dig- 
nified and serious work of a university. Let them be 
morally pure and physically healthy, and are they not a 
diversion in an unfortunate sense? It surely cannot be an 
honor to a college that it graduates the best rower. If it is, 
then let us have a degree for him—R. M.—Remigii Magister. 
If it is not, then let us give our serious attention in our 
colleges to those pursuits whose successful mastery adds to 
the usefulness and luster of the Alma Mater.” 
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The “ Bulletin of the Iron and Steel Association, of Pitts- 
burgh,” thus sadly describes the state of the workingmen 
connected with that interest, resulting in a large measure 
from the strike of the puddlers: ‘ Idle men by scores were 
to be seen on every street, and the city wore a listless, woe- 
begone look. Many of the iron mills are either closed or 
doing but little work, the puddlers’ strike being the principal 
cause, but a scarcity of orders also largely contributing to the 
depression. We were informed that a few puddlers had 
gone to work at $4.50 on the morning of Monday, and that 
the probabilities pointed strongly toward a general break- 
down of the puddlers’ strike ere another week would pass. 
The manufacturers are firm, and do not hesitate to say that, 
if their offer of $4.50 is not soon accepted, they will pay but 
$4. There is great distress among all the workingmen and 
the families of the workingmen thrown out of employment 
by the action of the puddlers, Men, women, and children 
beg from house to house, and besiege the doors of relief 
societies for the ccmmonest necessaries of life.” [Is it not pos- 
sible the employers are not less in the wrong than the pud- 
dlers ?—Ep. MoONnTHLY.] 


The Protestant Episcopal Church.—A vestryman of 
All Saints’ Church, New York, ina letter to the Hera/d, 
declares, “ There is no doubt in my mind that the Episcopal 
Church in this country is drifting as fast as possible into 
ritualism.”’ And he goes on to state a number of grievances 
that exercise his mind sadly. We are not of the Protestant 
Episcopal persuasion, and yet we have a warm corner in our 
heart for that good old Church. We believe the Church is 
not in nearly as bad a state as he paints it. Among the 
signs of ritualistic tendendies, he mentions: the pastors 
“also dictate what tunes shall be sung.”’ It is to be hoped 
they make better selections than the choirs of fashionable 
churches generally are prone to make. Does not the law of 
the Church clearly place the music in public services under 
the pastor’s control ? and has it not ever done so? 


Steed vs. McAuley.—In 1868, a dispute arose between 
the Reformed Presbytery of Philadelphia, and the Reformed 
Presbyterian Synod of North America, as to the removal of 
Elder George H. Stuart from the First Reformed Church. 
Subsequently the Synod declared the Presbytery of Philadel- 
phia to be without its jurisdiction. Thereupon a division 
arose in the Fifth Reformed Presbyterian congregation, and 
Steed and seventeen others claimed to be the congregation, 
and entitled to the church property. This claim was resisted by 
Rev. Mr. McAuley, the pastor, and the remainder of those form- 
ing the congregation before the division, about four hundred in 
number, and the case was taken into the Court of Nisi Prius. 
The case was decided by Justice Mercur in favor of Steed 
and others, and he declared them to be the Fifth Reformed 
Presbyterian Congregation of Philadelphia, and McAuley was 
enjoined from acting as minister, etc. The matter was then 
appealed by McAuley and others to the Pennsylvania Su- 
preme Court zz danc, and has just been decided, affirming 
the decision of the Court below. We do not question the 
legality of the decision, but from what we 4now of the merits 
of the case, we have no hesitation in pronouncing it pecu- 
liarly unjust. It furnishes but one more illustration of the 
fact that law and justice do not go hand-in-hand. 





Twice a day Senator Brownlow is carried by his attend- 
ants to and from his seat in the United States Senate. His 


chair is placed near the door, at the left of the President’s 
desk; and there he sits, pale, attenuated, ghostly, never 
uttering a word, never smiling, voting only by signs, and to 
all appearances lifeless, were it not for the continual twitch 
and quiver of a terrible palsy. 


General John C. Fremont was in the lobby of the 
House of Representatives, not many days ago. 
old and bent. 
hand of time. 


He is now 
His face is deeply chiseled by the furrowing 
His eyes are slightly bleary ; his cheek-bones 
stand out prominently ; his whiskers are iron-gray, and short 
and stubby, and closely trimmed down from the base of his 
jaw-bone. His dark hair is yet a dark iron-gray, and is worn _ 
quite long; it is combed well forward, and hangs down in 
front of his ears, A well-worn beaver sets well back upon his 
head; a bright scarlet comforter, a gray tweed light over- 
coat, anu a dark suit of clothing, make up the general 
articles of his attire. He looks like a whimsical, fussy, old 
man, and little like the hero of the Rocky Mountains, whose 
pictures during the Presidental campaign of 1856 always 
represented him with long curls, in the garb of a Western 
frontiersman, charging apace upon a fiery charger, breathing 
the smoke and fire of bloody war. It is stated that Fremont 
is trying to get some allowance from the Government for his 
past services in the West, 


Adams Pressman, not—Adams Expressman.—We 
noticed, last month, an amusing incident growing out of an 
advertisement of our publishers for a compusitor; they have 
since told us of a similar incident which occurred a few 
months since. They had advertised for an ‘“* Adams Press- 
man,” with the proviso that he should be a man of expe- 
rience, with references. Among the first to call, in response, 
was a well-built, athletic son of the Emerald Isle; though a 
fine-looking man, he had none of the appearance of an 
attache of “the art preservative,” etc. Mr. Potter asked 
him of his experience. “ Yis, sur! I have drove a Adams 
Express fur sivral ye-urs.” 


Picturesque Posters.—Within the last dozen or twenty 
years, street-advertising has become an art, and bill sticking a 
science, “ Bill-stations ’’ are now valuable, and bring in a con- 
siderable rental; while blank walls are ata premium. Our 
pavements are stenciled, our bridges beplastered, our railway 
stations so covered that their name and title is apparent only to 
an expert. Indeed, there is scarcely any portion of our large 
cities, save the churches and leading public buildings, that 
escapes the paste-pot of modern civilization and the poster 
of the nineteenth century. Over the roofs of our houses, in 
the depths of the railway tunnels, on the sides of mountains, 
and in perilous places, where few feet dare venture; if we 
ride in a car or omnibus, on board a steamer, up in a balloon, 
or down in a diving-bell, the great fact and the immense 
power of advertising is impressed forcibly on our minds. If 
advertising is an art, undoubtedly the poster is its most sen- 
sational form, and it is to this especial department that atten- 
tion might with advantage be directed. The bright colors, 
the varied hues of many of these gigantic advertisements are 
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especially valuable, but a great deal of their value is lost 
because they are ill-arranged, and their colors inharmo- 
nious. Many of our most popular posters, however, show 
evidence of great power and fine artistic perception, and few 
people have any idea of the immense amount of talent, 
energy, and money, expended on this comparatively new 
branch of commerce. ‘That it has become a highly lucrative 
business there is no doubt, and there seems no reason why it 
should not also serve its purpose in adding to the decoration 
and cheerfulness of our large cities. It is, perhaps, too much 
to suppose that the Academy of Design, or the Artists’ Fund 
Society, would take posters under their protection, and award 
diplomas to proficients in this branch of mural decoration, 
but most assuredly the leading advertisers and champion bill- 
posters might form themselves into an association for turning 
to the public benefit these brilliant bits of color that are now 
spattered broad-cast all over the bleak walls and fences. 


“A Bookseller sends us from a Western town,’’ says an 
exchange, “ one of the spiciest bits of ‘ humors of the trade’ 
we have yet seen: ‘I had just put out a poster for Tal- 
madge’s last book. The next day I received a postal card, 
which read: ‘ Dear Sirs, I see you have old wells dug out. 
I have an old well I want dug out. Send your man around 
at once to 17 La Belle street. Yours truly, Richard Ford.’ ” 


{Communication,) 

Party Spirit in American Politics.—A remark in 
one of the items under the department head of “ Current 
Memoranda” in the February MONTHLY, having set me to 
thinking (not for the first time, however) upon the above 
subject, almost unawares I wrote down some of my thoughts : 
Though the existence of two or even more parties, in a purely 
democratic country more than in others, is not merely 
unavoidable, but really desirable, yet it is deplorable so often 
to see a man of intelligence and of independent manhood 
in other maiters, a very slave to his party—nay, worse! a 
slave to the self-created leaders of his party—it is still more 
painful to see a man of honor, a sincere patriot, positively 
blind to the wrong-doings of his own party, and of its 
“* leaders,” and to the actual merits of the “ opposition ” 
and its members! Party, well controlled, is a good thing, but 
party controlling is a positive evil. It is to be regretted 
that so many otherwise wise and good men so closely 
identify themselves with their respective parties as to regard 
its interests or supposed interests as of paramount importance, 
instead of holding them subservient to the welfare of our 
country, her institutions, and her people. 

Out of undue or exaggerated party spirit springs that habit 
of unsparing denunciation and defamation of every conspic- 
uous man identified with the opposing party, even though 
he be in official station—nay, the more if he be in official 
station. Undoubtedly, every American has a clear right to 
criticise the official acts or derelictions of the highest or the 
lowest of our office-holders; but the right of criticism does 
not involve any right to traduce him, or to impugn his mo- 
tives. One evil effect of this habit of denouncing public 
men is to deter some of the best of our citizens from accept- 
ing offices for which they are eminently fitted. But enough, 
for the present, of my meditations, S. R. DEC, 





Astor House, New York.—The New York 7ridune of 
February toth, contained the following: “If the weather 
were not so cold as to freeze out all human interest in every- 
thing, the dismantling of the Astor House would have been 
during the last few days a spectacle full of interest to every 
New Yorker. It is hardly too much to say that this old hos- 
telry has more of history and association about it than all the 
other taverns of the city put together. From the days when 
Mr. Astor built it as an up-town hotel, to within a few years, 
it was the favorite resort of politicians and business men from 
every part of the country. It was the especial resort of those 
historic Whig leaders who have now been gone so long that 
everybody agrees to admire them. The Jove-like Webster 
gave his Olympian dinners there, and his notes of hand to 
pay for them, “careless of mankind.” Clay and Davy 
Crockett have been guests in the granite palace, and up to a 
recent day Thurlow Weed has retained a room on the 
parlor floor, where victories have often been organized, and 
conventions disposed of before they were called. If those 
walls had language—but, of course, it is much better that 
they should not have,—if they would speak, and tell us all 
they knew, they would lose all their character for truth and 
veracity, and the world would be no better for it.” 


A Clergyman once broke off the thread of his discourse, 
and thus addressed the congregation: “ My dear brethren, 
let me tell you that I am now just half through my sermon ; 
but as I perceive your impatience, I will say that the remain- 
ing half is not more than a quarter as long as that you have 
heard.” 


A Tea Fund.—Perhaps it isn’t healthy, but old ladies 
like it; and it was thoughtful of Mrs. Vose, of Boston, to 
leave a fund of $5,000, one-quarter of the income of which 
is to be expended in providing tea for the inmates of the 
Home for Old Women, There is a like provision made for 
furnishing the Old Man’s Institution with the same cheering, 
non-inebriating beverage. But the first legacyis the prettiest. 
Tea is a plant designed by the Creator especially for female 
senility. It is a great warmer of the stomach, a first-rate 
loosener of the tongue, and has done more for the diffusion 
of parole intelligence than any other plant that sprouts. 


The recent decision of the New York Supreme Court 
against Sunday concerts, etc., and the more recent action of 
the city authorities in arresting and prosecuting the managers 
of the Metropolitan Theatre, andthe dancers in the “ Can- 
Can,” give grounds for hoping for a better state of morals in 
that city. At least we can congratulate our sister city upon 
the suppression of such fruitful sources of immorality. 


Douglas Jerrold having been invited to a large dinner 
party at the house of his friend, Mr. Pepper, observed upon 
entering the room, with a cordial shake of the hand, “ My 
dear Mr. Pepper, how delighted you must be to see so many 
devoted friends mustered.” 


An exchange remarks: “ We have four boys at our house 
—Charley, Charley Don’t, Charley Stop, and Charley B. 


Still! Shall we ever get clear of the last three ?” 
not, till the first Charley is lost—in the man. 


Probably 
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The Gladstone controversy with the papacy continues to 
be of interest, and its literature has become quite voluminous. 
Archbishop Manning’s reply is a bulky pamphlet, but has not 
been republished in the United States. Mr. Henry Petre, 
one of the Catholic laity, who was among the first to express 
doubt of the validity of the new dogmas, has been informed 
by his bishop, Dr. Vaughn, of Salford, that unless he retracts 
he will be denied the sacraments. Mr. Petre has published 
the correspondence between himself and the bishop, in the 
London Zimes. Canon Liddon, of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
and Monsignor Capel, have fallen into a debate on the ques- 
tion whether the ritualists of the Church of England are not 
engaged in disseminating certain Roman Catholic doctrines. 
Four doctrines especially are instanced—invocation of saints, 
transubstantiation, absolution, and the incarnation, the last as 
leading to certain forms of devotion. To prove his position, 
Monsignor Capel quotes freely from ritualistic books of de- 
votion. Canon Liddon meets this statement by saying that 
he can find among Roman Catholic writers as great devia- 
tions from the strict doctrinal teachings of their Church, He 
so far acknowledges the force of his critic’s citations as to 
say: “ Monsignor Capel will have done us English Church- 
men a good service if he leads any of our brethen to aban- 
don language or practices unauthorized by the Church of 
England, and tending to bring about a result that we must all 
unfeignedly deplore, however desirable he may think it. He 
has succeeded, as I cannot but think, in putting his finger 
upon some expressions which I would respectfully ask the 
writers and editors of devotional books to reconsider in the 
light of the public formularies of the Church of England.” 


The New King of Spain.—His Majesty, Don Alfonso 
XI., who was suddenly proclaimed King by the Military 
Commanders at Madrid, and in the northern provinces of 
Spain, was born November 28, 1857, and is, therefore, but 
seventeen years of age. He is the only son of the deposed 
Queen Isabella II., by her husband and cousin, Don Fran- 
cesco de Assisi Maria Fernando, Infante or Prince of Spain, 
and King Consort after their marriage, in October, 1846. 
This was one of the famous two-fold matrimonial connec- 
tions, secretly arranged by King Louis Philippe and M. 
Guizot, with a view to the chance of bringing in a descendant 
of the Orleans family, some day or other, to succeed to the 
Spanish crown; as Queen Isabella’s sister, the Infanta 
Louisa, was at the same time married to the Duc de Mont- 
pensier, one of the French King’s sons. The father of 
Queen Isabella, and grandfather of the new King Alfonso, 
was Ferdinand VII., King of Spain, who died in 1833, 
bequeathing the crown to his little daughter, then but three 
years old; but her right was contested by her uncle, Don 
Carlos, Count de Montemolin, whose grandson, the present 
Don Carlos, now again claims the crown, and wages war to 
enforce his claim. Queen Isabella was driven from Spain 
by the revolution of September, 1868, and in June, 1870, 
while residing at Pau, gave up her title to her son, the boy 
Alfonso. He has been educated, so far, in France, Austria, 
and England, being some time at the Military Staff College 
at Sandhurst, under the name of the Marquis of Covadonga. 
But he was staying at Paris with his mother, the ex-Queen, 
when the news of his being proclaimed King at Madrid 








arrived on New Year’s day. Another person still living at 
Paris, whose presence in Spain would be yet more prejudi- 
cial to his interests, is the Dowager Queen Christina, grand- 
mother of the new King. This Spanish royal family is a 
branch of the Bourbons, by a grandson of the French King 
Louis XIV., the French King having married an Infanta of 
Spain. 


As the subject of cataloguing and preserving pamphlets is 
one of considerable importance, in private as well as‘ public 
collections, we append here an extract from the recent report 
of Mr. Jules Dexter, Librarian of the Historical and Philo- 
sophical Society of Ohio. 
used for bound volumes. 

“The pamphlets are similarly catalogued, and their cards 
are consecutively numbered in red ink, while those of bound 
volumes are numbered in black ink. <A glance at a card 
thus tells whether the title belongs to a volume or to a 
pamphlet. Each pamphlet is numbered to correspond with its 
card, and the pamphlets are then arranged, without regard to 
subject, numerically in pasteboard boxes, a little larger than 
the ordinary 8vo, size, and about two and a half inches deep, 
with a common cover. When the box is filled, it is num- 
bered on the outside end with the numbers of the first and 
last pamphlet within it, and placed flat upon the shelf. The 
next box filled continues the series of numbers, and goes on 
to the first box, and so on the pile is built up. Shelves break 
the pile at every fourth box, and thus in no case can more 
than three boxes require to be moved to get at any pamphlet. 
If any pamphlet is demanded, the card catalogue, arranged 
alphabetically according to author and subject, shows whether 
the library has a copy, and likewise the number of the 
pamphlet, which can then be obtained from the numerically 
arranged boxes without trouble. This arrangement of 
pamphlets keeps them clean and uncreased, and likewise 
makes them as accessible as bound volumes, 
great economy of space in it. 


The card system, he states, is 


There is also 
A series of reports may be 
scattered through a dozen boxes, widely separated, but the 
cards come together in the catalogue drawer, and readily 
indicate the place of each report.” 


John Ruskin’s latest eccentricity has taken the shape of 
a tea establishment, which he has set up in London, for the 
purpose, as he has expressed it on a card distributed by his 
publishers, “that the poor round-about may be able to get 
their tea and coffee pure and unadulferated.” 


It is proposed that the International Telegraph Conference 
shall meet at St. Petersburg, in May or June, 


At a recent meeting of the Church of England Tempe- 
rance Society, at Bristol, as reported by the Sunday-School 
Chronicle, Dr. Ellicott, Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 
expressed his gratification at the increasing numbers of “ that 
honorable body of fully-persuaded men” who would let in- 
toxicating beverages wholly alone. He wished them to “ not 
forget the children,” and advocated the formation of “ Bands 
of Hope.” “ He had in former times thought that possibly 
these Bands of Hope encouraged children to think more of 
themselves than was perhaps altogether best for them; but, 
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having seen so much of the dark and gathering cloud of in- 
temperance, he must welcome any agency that tended to dis- 
perse it; and he could not help thinking that, in many and 
many a home, the child that was a member of a Band of 
Hope might be the means of reclaiming a parent.” 


The Calcutta India correspondent of the London Zimes 
gives an account of the schools of Mr. and Mrs. Kerry, in that 
city. Mr. Kerry has two hundred and fifty boys, whom he 
educates up to the entrance examination of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity. The school has no grant from the government, and 
only seven hundred and fifty dollars from the Baptist Mission- 
ary Society, with which Mr, Kerry is connected. The Scrip- 
tures are read in English in the morning, and the same passage 
in Bengalee at the close of the day, with a brief prayer in each 
case. Nothing is hidden in regard to the Christian religion, 
while no reflection is made on the native faiths. The girls’ 
school, under the charge of Mrs, Kerry, who teaches all day 
without compensation, is minutely described by the corres- 
pondent. It consists of fifty pupils, the daughters of Chris- 
tian parents. He draws a pretty picture of the Hindoo girls 
—reserved, even-tempered, and merry; neverromping (such 
athing as an Indian girl rolling down a grassy slope was 
never heard of ), but playing in talk, in laughter, and espe- 
cially in singing. They seem never tired of the Bengalee 
hymns. They read the Word of God carefully and solemnly, 
as the correspondent never heard it read in English schools, 
and he fitly concludes his account of this mission institute 
by declaring that “ it is the thrusting in of the ¢ little leaven.’ 
It will be found in the next generation that the missionaries, 
and especially their wives, have not taught fhe children of 
India in vain.” 


The Magnolia Sugar Plantation, forty-five miles below 
New Orleans, is said to be one of the finest plantations of its 
kind in the world. It is devoted exclusively to the raising 
of oranges and cane. The product from the cane of this 
plantation for 1874 was about seven hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds of sugar and seven hundred and fifty barrels 


of syrup. The orange orchard numbers seven thousand 


trees, and extends for a mile along the river. There, during 
the month of January, have been picked and shipped one 
million one hundred thousand oranges, which were sold for 


one dollar per thousand, and fiye hundred trees still remain 
burdened with luscious fruit. These trees are from four to 
fifteen years old (beginning to bear at the former period), the 
oldest being some twenty-five feet high, and freighted at one 
time with some five thousand oranges. 


Annual Assay of Coins.—In accordance with the 
several acts of Congress in relation to the testing of the coins 
of the United States, the Board of Commissioners has made 
the annual assay at the Philadelphia Mint. Hon Judge 
Cadwalader presiding by virtue of his office as Judge of the 
United States District Court for the Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania. There were present the following members 
of the board: Dr. H. R. Linderman, Director of the Mint; 
Professor R. E. Torrey, and Hon, John Jay Knox, ex-officio 
members, and George W. Childs, Prof. R. E. Rogers, Dr. 





Joseph Pancoast, Dr. Thomas E. Jenkins, Prof. J. T. L. 
Schirmer, Prof. E. M. Morley, Prof. George Heuston, J. M. 
Merrick, Esq., Prof. E. B. Elliott, and Prof. J. A. Hilgard. 

The law provides that at each branch mint, at every 
delivery of coins made by the coiner, the Superintendent 
shall select a certain number of coins indiscriminately, which 
are reserved for the annual assay. A record of these coins 
is kept, and the pieces are sent to the Philadelphia Mint. 
The standard for both gold and silver coins is such that of 
one thousand parts by weight nine hundred are of pure 
metal, and one hundred of alloy. The alloy of the silver 
coins is copper, and the alloy of the gold coins is copper, or 
copper and silver; but the silver in no case exceeds one- 
tenth of the alloy. 

The members of the board were arranged as two com- 
mittees, one to take charge of the weighing and the other 
of the assaying. The reserved coins were then produced, 
and, with the assistance of the officers of the Mint, the 
wtighing and assaying were proceeded with in accordance 
with the rules prescribed by law. If it appears by such 
examination that these ccins do not differ from the standard 
weight and fineness by a greater quantity than is allowed 
by law, the trial is considered satisfactory; but if greater 
deviations are observed, the fact is certified to the President, 
and if ona view of the circumstances, he shall so decide, 
the officer or officers implicated are disqualified from holding 
their respective offices. 


The statement of the San Francisco papers respecting the 
products of the State of California, for the year 1874, is re- 
markable. The product of gold and silver was $100,000,000; 
of manufactures, $50,000,000: wheat, $35,700,000; wool, 
$6,500,000; wine, $4,000,000; miscellaneous articles, $15,- 
500,000—nearly $212,000,000. The population of Califor- 
nia, in 1870, was 560,274, with a Caucasian population of 
less than 500,000. The increase of the population of the 
city of San Francisco, during the past year, was 25,000. 


Colonel T. W. Higginson says, in regard to the inter- 
collegiate contest, that if this movement does nothing else 
than to vindicate the ability and training to be found at the 
smaller colleges, it will do a service, and notes in regard to 
next year’s contests in Greek and mathematics that the 
department of mathematics is to be analytic geometry, and 
the Greek examination is to be based on one Greek play—to 
be announced early in the year by the examiners—together 
with rendering at sight from Greek into English, and from 
English into Greek. He thus defines the advantages of inter- 
collegiate scholarships, of which he is a warm advocate: 

“The advantages are: First, The plan will, so far as it 
goes, test the methods of different colleges; Secondly, It 
will bring together the students of different colleges in 
honorable rivalry, and help to remove that petty provincial 
spirit which is commonly the bane of our American colleges; 
Thirdly, It will give a higher stimulus to competitors, as 
each represents his college and may do it honor; Fourthly, 
It will make the several colleges look with pride on their 
men ot brains, as well as their men of muscle. Up to this 
year muscle has monopolized the only inter-collegiate arena.” 
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Ecclesiastical Difficulties.—A new ecclesiastical diffi- 
culty has arisen in Scotland to intensify the differences that 
now exist in the various modifications of Presbyterianism in 


that country. Though the United Presbyterian Church, 


the Church of the Seceders, Church of Relief, Church of the 
Covenanters, etc., differ in tenets of belief, there is neverthe- 
less among them all the common bond of opposition to the 
established Presbyterian Church. The latter has received | 





| ing the people to elect their own pastors, the introduction of 
| an element of peace was counted upon which would bring a 
new lease of security to the endowments and other privileges 
of the national church. But the result has been the reverse 
of that intended. The dissenting Presbyterians, who support 
their own churches and schools, are now crying more loudly 
| than ever for disestablishment, and mass meetings have been 
held at Edinburg, Glasgow and other leading cities to pass 


all the State endowments, though possessing only a minority. | resolutions of denunciation, Even Englishmen are accused 
of adherents, and to’strengthen its position among the people | of taking a hand in this work of the last session, in order to 
the abolition of patronage was engineered through Parliament | prop up the menaced principle in their own country, and it 


at the last session. The patronage law has long been a fruit- 
ful source of discord, and by doing away with it and allow- 


| now seems as if the crisis would be precipitated by the very 
| means taken to avert it. 





RECORDS OF THE SOCIETIES. 


New Jersey Historical Society.—[We are indebted to 
the kindness of Mr. William A. Whitehead, of Newark, 
for the following report:]—The Society met at Trenton, 
January 21st, with a fair attendance of members from dif- 
ferent parts of the State. The reports of the different com- 
mittees presented the affairs of the Society in a favorable 
light, the interest manifested in its success and progress 
giving assurance that the institution has reached a position 


that secures its perpetuity, and should give it a strong hold | 


on the confidence and favor of the citizens of New Jersey. 
Since the last meeting, the thirteenth volume of the “ Pro- 
ceedings” of the Society has been completed, making, with 
the volumes of “ Collections,’ twenty-one in all, which it 
has issued, illustrative of the history of the State. The Trea- 
surer reported the balance in the treasury, on the first of 
January, to be $1,177.35. 
the death of the venerable Mr. Charles C. Haven, of Tren- 
ton, who for many years had been an efficient member of the 
Society, and of its Executive Committee, 

After the transactlon of the usual business, Rev. Dr. Hall 


presented a marriage license from Governor Franklin, dated | 


October 28, 1772, authorizing “any Protestant minister or 
justice of the peace’? to marry Jacob Quick, of Amwell, to 
Jerusha Rose, of Hopewell, Hunterdon County. Miss Sarah 
Smith Stafford presented a box of Revolutionary relics, 
which had been collected by the late Mr. C. C. Haven, 
which she had received from his family. Mr. Allinson, of 
Yardville, presented to the Society a very interesting sub- 
scription list for copies of ‘‘Mavor’s Universal History,” 
published in 1803, in twenty-five volumes; the extent and 
cost of the work, from twenty-five to thirty dollars, leading 
only the most prominent citizens of the State to indulge in 
such extravagance. The roll has appended the signatures 
of one hundred and three of the first men of the time. 
Allinson also read a very interesting paper, detailing the in- 
tercourse between the State and the Delaware Indians about 
the middle of the last century, which led to the purchase of 
land for theiraccommodation in Burlington county, their sub- 
sequent removal, etc. ; in all which the course of New Jersey 


A fitting allusion was made to | 


Mr. | 


| Significance of Geographical Names in the Counties of Mon- 
mouth and Ocean and their Vicinity.” 

The Society adjourned to meet in Newark in May next, it 
being generally conceded that the appeal of the Executive 
Committee for brief memoirs illustrative of isolated facts, or 
little understood passages of our history, had been shown, by 
the experience of those present, to be the surest method of 

| giving interest to the meetings of the Society. 
The following are the newly-elected officers for the en- 
| suing year: President, Henry W. Green, LL.D., of Trenton. 
Vice-Presidents, Samuel M. Hamill, D. D., of Lawrence- 
ville; William B. Kinney, of Morristown; Peter S. Duryea, 
| of Newark. Corresponding Secretary, William A. White- 
head, of Newark. Recording Secretary, David A. Hayes, 
Newark. Treasurer, Robert S. Swords, Newark. Librarian, 
Martin R. Denis, Newark. Executive Committee, Samuel 
H. Pennington, M. D., of Newark; N. Norris Halstead, of 
Kearney ; John Hall, D. D., of Trenton; John Clement, of 
Haddonfield; Samuel Allinson, of Yardville; Theodore F. 
Randolph, of Morristown; Hugh H. Bowne, of Rahway; 
Joel Parker, of Freehold; Joseph N. Tuttle, of Newark— 
| with the officers. 
| 
| New York Historical Society.—The regular monthly 
| meeting of this Society was held February 2d. The leading 
| feature of the evening was the reading of a paper by the 
Rev. P. J. Dealy, S. J., on “The First Catholic Mission in 
| New York.” The paper, which was listened to with marked 
| attention, chronicled the life and deeds of Father Isaac 
| Jogues, the first Jesuit missionary who labored in New York 
| State and City, and who began his labors in 1636, among 
| the Huron nation of Indians. The author paid a glowing 
) tribute to the heroic endurance and noble self-sacrfice of this 
| missionary, and described in graphic terms the perils and 
sufferings encountered by him in his work of love among 
savage tribes. 


The Dauphin County (Pa.) Historical Society has a 
fine and valuable collection of MSS., for an organization so 
youthful; has about seventy members, ard holds monthiy 


was so marked by consideration and kindness towards the na- | meetings. A. Boyd Hamilton, President ; Rev. Dr. Thomas 
tives as to lead them to confer upon her the title of “the great | H, Robinson, Corresponding Secretary; Rudolph F. Kelker, 
arbiter or doer of justice.” Mr. Whitehead read a paper | Esq., and Hon. John B. Linn, Librarians. This Society pro- 
received from Mr, Edwin Salter, of Washington, on “ The | poses to issue a bulletin of collections during the present year. 
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Starting Out: 4 Story of the Ohio Hills. By ALEXANDER 
CLARK, author of “The Gospel in the Trees,” Work-Day 
Christianity,’ and other excellent books. Philadelphia : 
F. B. Lippincott & Co. 

Never much given to the reading of stories of any sort, and 
certainly not often interested in “ religious stories,” this 
little book has proved exceptional; for when we attempted 
to glance cursorily over its contents for the purpose of noting 
its merits in the MONTHLY, we became unconsciously quite 
attracted by the little Irish lad, Dan’] Malone, and his sayings 
and doings; nor did our interest wane till we had read all that 
the author tells us of him. The story reads like a history rather 
than a fiction. 


’ 


In “ religious” stories, as a rule, the charac- 
ters are impossibly good or absurdly bad, but while this book 
has a tint of this characteristic, it is so faint as to be almost 
imperceptible. We can earnestly and honestly commend 
“Starting Out®’ not only to boys, but to “ children of a larger 
growth,” notwithstanding it stole time we had appropriated 
to other use. 


The Finances: Panics and Specie Payments. Philadel- 
phia: Fohn Campbell & Son. 

We cannot conceive why the name of the writer of this 
excellent treatise is suppressed; he has no occasion to be 
ashamed of his work. His subject is a difficult one to handle, 
but he has handled it skillfully and well, and, while we 
cannot quite endorse some of his views, we see a master- 
hand throughout. It is certainly not because of obscurity in 
statement or weakness in argument that he has failed to 
convince us upon some points. Those who are interested, 
as what thinking man is not, in the financial questions of the 
day, should procure this pamphlet—they will certainly read 
it through thoughtfully and find it profitable reading. 


Do We Need a Historical Society? An Address de- 
livered before the Historical Society of the Reformed Church 
in the United States, at its Annual Meeting held in Beth- 
lehem, Pa., October 23, 1874, by Rev. JosePH HENRY 
Dusrns, A. M., Pastor of Christ Reformed Church, Phila- 
delphia. Published by order of the Society. 


This is an admirable address, proving the affirmative of 
the question discussed, 


Our Barren Lands; she Interior of the United States, West 
of the One Hundredth Meridian and East of the Sierra 
Nevadas. By General W. B. HAZEN, Colonel of the 6th In- 
Santry, United States Army. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke 
& Co. 

On the 27th of February, 1874, there appeared in the New 
York 7Zyribune,a letter from General Hazen, in which he 
affirmed that the larger part of the lands of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company were utterly worthless, either for 
agricultural purposes or as collateral for money loans. This 
letter provoked a warm rejoinder from General Custer and 
other champions of the Company; this rejoinder partook 
largely of the character of a personal assault upon General 





Hazen, and was not merely an intemperate, and hence un- 
wise, effusion in that aspect, but it was so extravagant in its 
claims for the territory under discussion, that it left the im- 
pression upon disinterested minds that General Hazen was 
nearer right than were his detractors, The well-written 
pamphlet before us is astrong reply to the Railroad Com- 
pany’s champions, 
[Communication, ] 


The American Water Color Society.—Tie Eighth 
Annual Exhibition of the Society of Painters in Water. 
Colors, was opened at the National Academy of Desiga, in 
New York city, during February. The exhibition was not 
as good as some of the previous ones, and far below what 
one would be led to expect from the indiscriminate puffing 
and unlimited advertising resorted to, in order to draw the 
public attention. 

The catalogue contained nearly six hundred numbers, in- 
cluding numerous drawings in black and white. The rule 
excluding from the walls all paintings with deep frames, was 
rigidly enforced, the result being a rather wearisome uni- 
formity in the frames, and, in some cases, a positive detri- 
ment to the works. It seems but just that an artist should 
have the privilege of framing his picture in the most suitable 
case which he can find. The officers of the Society showed 
good judgment, however, in selecting for their works the most 
eligible places “ on the line.” 

Of landscape paintings, those of F. Hopkinson SMITH, 
were of great beauty, his “ Flume,” “ Franconia Notch, 
N. H.” (No, 212) being the best. KRuSEMAN VAN ELTEN 
had several attractive landscapes, and A. F. BELLOws con- 
tributed a number of his pictures, which always are popular, 
despite their mannerisms. WILLIAM T. RICHARDS, of Ger- 
mantown, Pa., as usual, stands at the head of the marine 
painters ; his ‘‘ Third Beach, Newport, R. I. (No. 174), and 
“High Tide, Brigantine Beach, N. J.”” (No. 296), being 
noticeably good pictures, while several smaller sketches were 
quite attractive. The other marine painters represented 
were Bricili.R, who did some very good work; DEIIAAs, 
who is never seen to advantage in his water-colors; EDWARD 
Moran, an NicoLt. An example of the straining after 
ambitious effects in water-colors, might have been seen in 
ALFRED FREDERICK’s “ Romeo and Juliet” (No. 222), and 
the result was but partially successful. JuLtaN Scotr had 
“On Guard, 1776” (No. 185), and “ On Guard, 1861” (No. 
191); the first of these little sketches showed a Revolution- 
ary soldier surrounded by a dense forest, while the second 
showed a soldier of the Civil War, standing sentry in a 
country cleared of timber. The same artist had “A New 
England Turkey Shoot” (No. 488). WinsLow HoMER 
was represented by no less than thirty-three paintings. They 
were naturally of various merits, although several were in 
his best vein. Among other figure-pictures might be men- 
tioned favorably, Mrs. EL1zABETH Murray’s “ The White 
Rose” (No, 302), and EHMINGER’s “Village Blacksmith” 
(No. 199). Numerous flower and fruit-pieces, some of 
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them very charming, were contributed by ladies, of which 
the works of Miss F1pELIA BRinscEs, and Miss RosE NEw- 
BERRY, were among the most attractive. 

A small number of foreign water-colors were also on exhi- 
bition, but did not add any strength to the collection, and it 
would have been wiser to have excluded them entirely, 
unless a better and more interesting assortment could have 
been added 

The Society is young yet, and will learn wisdom with 
added years. It can exert a pleasant and useful influence, 
and we wish it all the success it may earn, 

A. C. ZABRISKIE. 


Mr. Bancroft, the historian, it is said, proposes to write 
a history of the Constitution of the United States, for which 
he has accumulated material. We hope the report is true, 
for such a work from his pen would be valuable. 


The season does not promise to be fruitful of American 
books. The announcements relate chiefly to English reprints, 
and there are few American books in the _ rhe ce for issue 
in the Spring. The publishers are always anxious to get “good 
books,” and naturally prefer American copyright works to 
unprotected English reprints, but they are inclined to be very 
cautious this Spring over any MSS, the success of which is 
not well assured. 


Rev. P. C. Headley has followed up the interest 
awakened, last year, in Iceland’s millennial, by writing a 
complete history of the unique land, under the title of “ The 
Island of Fire.”” The book is notable as the first original 
American work of such scope on the subject; though Eng- 
lish works haye been often reprinted here, as also have some 
of the most striking Icelandic and Norwegian legends. This 
is rather an entertaining than a solid work ; indeed it cannot 
help being the former, as there is a singular charm in the 
annals of the lonely battle-field of ice and fire, and its rare 
people. 


There will soon be published a history of Harvard Uni- 
versity, from its earliest days, and each department, building, 
custom, society, and amusement of the University is to have 
a separate historian. Among the contributors to this work, 
are James Russell Lowell, Edward Everett Hale, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Dr. Peabody, Charles Elliot Norton, 
James Freeman Clarke, Ex-President Hill, Samuel Longfel- 
low, R. H. Dana, Jr., C. P. Cranch, T. W. Higginson, and 
many others equally well known. There are to be fifty-eight 
heliotype views of the principal buildings and interiors of the 
University. Messrs. F. O. Vaille and H. A. Clark, whose 
address is “Old President’s House, Harvard University,” 
have charge of the work, and will issue only so many copies 
as are subscribed for. 


The man or woman, youth or maiden, who has bought and 
paid for a book, we presume has the legal right to do with it 
as he or she may please; but the individual who borrows a 
book, be it from a public library or a private collection, has 
neither the legal nor moral right to disfigure and deface it 
with marks of approval or censure. Such conduct is not 





merely unjustifiable; it marks its perpetrator as either so 
deficient in mind as to be incapable of judging between 
right and wrong, or positively devoid of principle; some 
kind critic may attribute it to thoughtlessness—but thought- 
lessness, when it permits unwarrantable liberties with the 
property of others, is a crime. We speak strongly, because 
we feel that the evil requires strong treatment. The managers 
of public libraries should warn those who use their books 
that the willful defacing of a book with any pencil or ink 
mark whatever, will work a forfeiture of the privileges of 
the respective libraries—then exhaust every means to detect 
the guilty, and then-rigidly enforce the forfeiture. 


The artist Bierstadt has been sojourning temporarily in 
Waterville, near Utica, New York, at the residence of his 
father-in-law, Amos O. Osborne, Esq. He is at present en- 
gaged on a large historical painting, the scene of which is 
laid among the Highlands of the Hudson, and it is designed 
to represent the drafting of a treaty of peace between some 
of the early Dutch colonists and certain Indian tribes along 
the shores of that river. 


‘* Lotos Leaves” has been so successful that the publish- 
ers contemplate issuing an octavo edition for the subscription 
trade. 


F. B. Patterson, a young and enterprising publisher and 
bibliopolist, of New York, who has already issued several pub- 
lications connected with “ Old New York” viz. a fac-simile 
of the map of 1728; a rcprint of the Directory of 1786; 
Henry Farrar’s nine etchings of “Old New York,” and 
James W. Gerard’s lecture on “ The Old Streets of New 
York’’—now intends to make a curious venture in the same 
field. This is a “ Pictorial History of Old New York,” 
without text, reproducing early maps, newspapers, advertise- 
ments, plans, views of buildings and streets, all arranged 
chronologically. 


The Corcoran Art Gallery, in Washington, has been com- 
pleted, so far as its exhibition of capacity is concerned, and 
is one of the most attractive places of resort in that city. 
The collection of paintings and sculpture is valued at 
$100,000, and, with the magnificent building, has been pre- 
sented to the nation. The cost of the building and ground 
was $250,000. The endowment fund for the maintenance 
of the institution is $900,000, yielding an annual income of 
$50,000 or $60,000. All this is the gift of one man, who 
desired to benefit his city, and hoped that a refined pleasure 
might be provided for the people, and that, at the same time, 
American art might be encouraged and developed. On three 
days of each week this valuable collection is open to the 
public gratuitously, and persons are allowed to draw from the 
casts and copy the paintings, while on other days a small fee 
is charged, to be devoted to making additions to the 
collection and to taking care of the contents of the build- 
ing. Within a year from the first opening of this magnificent 
structure, the hope of the munificent founder has been 
realized, “that there will be provided, at no distant day, not 
only a pure and refined pleasure, for residents and visitors at 
the national metropolis, but something useful accomplished 
in the development of American genius,” 
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The Metropolitan Museum of Art, in New York, 
since its establishment, in 1871, has realized the expectations 
of its most sanguine friends, but deserves to be even better 
known and appreciated by the friends of artistic culture. 
It is to be conducted as nearly as may be ona plan similar to | 
that of the South Kensington Museum. It possesses a valu- 
able collection of paintings by old masters, chiefly of the 
Dutch school, the Cesnola collection of Cypriote antiquities, ‘| 
and various other treasures of European and American Art. 
It is now a little more than a year since the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art opened a Loan Collection Exhibition, which 
has become extensive, and fills a number of rooms in quite 
a large building. The State of New York has authorized 
the Department of Parks, in the city of New York, to ex- 
pend five hundred thousand dollars in the erection of a 
building in Central Park, as a place of deposit for the Mu- 
seurn. Excavations have been commenced for the founda- 


tions. The Loan Collection, small as it is in comparison 





with European models, has surprised its most sanguine 

friends by the amount of Art-treasure which it has drawn | 
from private hands in this country. The exhibition has been | 
rich in the works of modern European painters, in old Ja- 

panese and Chinese porcelain, enamels, and lacquer; in | 
illuminated manuscripts, early typography, and engraving ; | 
in old arms and armor of various nations, and in some de- | 
partments of ceramic art. It is worthy of notice that such an | 
exhibition in New York has been in fair measure successful; | 
for it illustrates the fact that America really possesses much | 


that is valuable in Art illustration, not only by reason of pur- 
chases made by our wealthier citizens, but as the result of im- 
portation in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Many 
broken-down families emigrated to America in early times; 
and it doubtless happened frequently that such families 
brought with them single articles which were valued for asso- 
ciation. Thus pictures, cinque-cento works of various kinds, 
old furniture, glass, and even old books, are frequently found 
in American homes, which are worthy of place in any mu- 
seum, The Metropolitan Museum has commenced the work 
of collecting these articles, and the last year’s success has 
been very satisfactory. 


The Carters’ will publish Dr. Dawson’s Lectures on 
Nature and the Bible, delivered in December, at the Union 
Theological Seminary. 


In musical literature we will soon soon have a work that 
will be interesting in proportion to the excellence of its doing, 
namely, on autobiography of Richard Wagner, prepared by 
dovetailing passages from that composer’s many writings 
which contain information concerning himself. The com- 
piler, Mr. Burlingame, adds to the work a preface, and 
Wagner’s remarkable analytic essay on Beethoven, whom he 
claims as master, Mr. Althorp, musical critic of the Atlantic 
Monthly, is translating Berlioz’s autobiography and his “ Gro- 
tesques de la Musique”’ for similar issue. Both these books 
are to be issued from the press of Henry Holt & Co. 
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The following résumé of the astronomical discoveries in | 
the year 1874, will be of interest. 

Six minor planets have been added to the list: No. 135, | 
discovered by Dr. C. H. F. Peters, February 18th, at Clin- 
ton, New York. No. 136, by Palisa, at Pola, Prussia, March | 
18th. No. 137, by the same, April 21st. No. 138, by 
Perrotin, at Toulouse, May 1gth, No. 139, by Professor 
Watson, at Peking, October 8th. No. 140, by Palisa, at 
Pola, as above. 

Four comets were also discovered, the most interesting of 
which, was Coggia’s. The star-shower of November 14th 
entirely failed, and no further return of the meteors in any 
considerable number can be expected until near the close of | 
the century. 

It has been found that the aphelion of Mars differs in 
longitude but one degree from the perihelion of the minor | 
planet Aethra, discovered in 1873; and that the greatest dis- 
tance of the former exceeds the least of the latter. These 
facts indicate the possibility of so near an approach of the two | 
bodies that the disturbing influence of Mars on the asteroid | 
may materially modify its orbit. 


A Valuable Antiquarian Collection.—It is gratifying 
to know that the American Museum of Natural History has 


purchased E. G. Squier’s valuable collection of American 


| Antiquities, which was upon the point of being sent across 


the Atlantic. This collection was obtained during many 
years spent in traveling and patient search and exploration. 
Mr. Squier’s labors in this direction began in his youth, 
when he explored the mounds of Ohio and the tumuli of the 
Mississippi. He subsequently extended his researches to 
other parts of the continent and to Central America. His 


| specimens from Mexico are peculiarly valuable and interest- 


ing. The curious display of antiquities from the ancient 


| Peruvian cities, throws great light upon the habits and 
| customs of the inhabitants, their industries, amusements, and 
| wars. The collection of skulls offers to the ethnologist a 


broad field for the study of the different races in the various 
stages of civilization. 


The Action of Galvanism.—The faculty of Jefferson 


| Medical College, Philadelphia, have recently conducted a 


series of experiments upon the body of an executed criminal, 


| which have revealed several important facts in physiological 
science. 


Dr. W. W. Keen, after dissecting the chords of 


| the neck which connect with the larynx, galvanized each in 


turn. When the left chord was galvanized, this only re- 


sponded, and the same was the case with the right. It was 
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found that there was no crossing of the chcrds from one side 
to the other, and that the action of each was distinct and 
independent. The dector also examined and galvanized 
separately the external and internal intercostal muscles (be- 
tween the ribs), and found that their function was not 
uniform, but different. Physicians have long differed on this 
question; but the present discovery seems to settle the matter, 
since it proves that the external muscles are for expiration, 
and the internal for inspiration, It has been believed by 
some that, by the application of galvanism, vitality can in a 
measure be revived. This impression is incorrect; for while 
the application of a battery, to the cadaver from which life 
has been extinct but a short time, will serve to produce mus- 
cular action, the result shows that only a portion of the body, 
and not the brain, is excited by external power. 


Zinc a Preventive of Boiler Incrustation.—An engi- 
neer on board the St. Laurent, a steamer plying between 
New York and France, after making some repairs in the 
boilers, left accidentally therein an ingot of zinc. Some time 
after, in searching for the bar in the generator, in which, mean- 
while, steam had been maintained, he was surprised to find 
that the metal had disappeared, and also that the incrustation 
left by the water, instead of being hard and firm, was a mere 
mud, easily washed out. Repeating the experiment over 
another voyage, the same result was reached. M. Lesueur, 
of Angers, France, after examining into this circumstance, 
thinks that the zinc forms a voltaic couple with the- iron of 
the boiler, zinc being the negative pole and the iron the posi- 
tive. It then happens, as in all batteries, that the zinc is 
consumed; while the iron is protected both from oxidation 
and dissolution. 


A Simple Plan of Ventilation.—The following is a 
simple method for ventilating ordinary sleeping and dwelling 
rooms A piece of wood, three inches high and exactly as 
long as the breadth of the window, is prepared. Let the 
sash be now raised, the slip of wood placed on the sill, and 
the sash drawn closely upon it. If the slip has been well 
fitted, there will be no draft in consequence of this displace- 
ment of the sash at its lower part; but the top of the lower 
sash will overlap the bottom of the upper one, and between 
the two bars perpendicular currents of air, not felt as draft, 
will enter and leave the room. 


Red Wall Paper.—To the dangers due to the arsenic 
entering into the pigment used in staining green wall paper, 
must now be added others produced by coralline dye em- 
ployed in the coloring of red hangings. It appears that the 
poisonous symptoms (extending to acute eruptions of the 
body, when under-garments thus dyed are worn, and to 
eye diseases in papered rooms) are owing not directly to the 
coralline, since recent experiments have proved the substance 
to be harmless, but to an arsenical mordant used to fix it. 
This last acts asa poison, both topically upon the skin, 
through contact with garments, and also by its dust and 
vapors, disengaged from the stuffs wuaich it colors. 


Death in the Tea-Pot.—Many persons entertain grave 
doubts as to whether tea-drinking is not undermining the 
public health as much as brandy or gin drinking. Dr. 





Fothergill, in a work, lately published, after pointing out 
that every man who takes stimulants as a necessity, is draw- 
ing on his “physical reserve fund,” says that “tea will, 
if taken to excess, produce grievous evidences of systematic 
exhaustion. Neuralgia, sleepiness, palpitation of the heart, 
and muscular tremors follow the excessive use of tea, as well 
as of alcohol; and all stimulants, by virtue of their nature as 
stimulants, have certain injurious effects. A stimulant, no 
matter what is character,enables a man to get at his physiolo- 
gical reserve fund—if it did not it would not be a stimulant— 
and it will enable him to expend himself.” In other words, 
the tea-pot may be a formidable engine of destruction. If 
this view is correct, and very possibly it is so, then there is 
no safety for man, woman, or child, except in that home of 
animaiculz, the cistern. 


The Thermiscope, invented by Professer Barker, of the 
Franklin Institute, is a meritorious and humane device. As 
its name implies, it is a machine to measure heat. It is 
affixed to “journals,” that is, where axles of steel revolve 
in boxes of brass. If the motion of the machine be- 
comes too rapid for safety, the indicator—composed of an 
amalgam of mezcury—turns from red toblack. The engineer 
then sees and knows that there is danger ahead. He checks 
the motion, and the black turns red again. Such is the 
invention. The art is still a secret. 


Numerous pre-historic remains have been discovered in- 
Warren County, Ky. A large number of cast metal balls 
from the size of a walnut to that of a six-pound ball have 
been ploughed up; and in almost every instance, where these 
balls were found, and are occasionally still found, there were 
in close proximity vast burying grounds, remains, arrow- 
heads, etc. These balls were hurling missiles and could not 
possibly have been used for other than battle purposes. As 
to who shot them, and whence they came, will probably for- 
ever remain a mystery. About nineteen miles from Bowling 
Green on Drake’s Creek, are the remains of a vast fortifica- 
tion. No one can look at them for a moment without know- 
ing that they are the work of human hands. In this almost 
impregnable position, inaccessible in the rear, some hostile 
forces, in years long gone, evidently took their stand, and 
threw up these forts, protecting their front, both flanks being 
protected by the stream and the high bluffs. Iron balls, 
grape and canister, corroded with rust, and corrugated with 
partial decay, have been found there, as well as fragments 
of other warlike paraphernalia. 


A Virginia inventor has procured a patent for an “ indi- 
cator” of stations, streets, etc., for use on railroads. It is 
said to be very simple in construction, and easily worked. 
It consists of a box containing two rollers, with a cog-wheel 
which works both, and a lever and bracket so attached to the 
cog-wheel that when the lever is pulled it rolls a strip of can- 
vas, which tells the name of each station next to come, how 
long the train stops for meals, and where passengers should 
change cars for various points. It is so arranged that the 
simple turning of a key reverses the operation of the rollers 
and canvas; and it indicates the stations at night by having 
a light in the back part of it. 
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Mr. Charles Sprague, who years ago used to be referred 
to as the banker-poet, died recently at Boston, his native city, 
at the ripe age of eighty-three. He received a common- 
school education, and early in life entered a mercantile house. 
In 1820 he was employed in the State Bank as teller, and 
five years subsequently was appointed cashier of the Globe, 
holding this position until 1865. 
poems have been published. 


Several editions of his 


American readers, and are found in nearly every collection 
of American poetry. Probably one of his ablest efforts is his 
*©Ode to Shakspeare,” read at the opening of the Boston 
Theatre, in 1823; but his less pretentious poems of love and 
domestic life are more generally known, and highly appre- 
ciated. Among these latter may be named, “ The Brothers,” 
“The Family Meeting,” and “ I See Thee Still,” which will 
take rank with the finest expressions of natural affection in 
English literature. 


Mr. Maunsell B. Field died in New York on the 24th 
of January. He was born in New York in 1822, graduated 
at Yale in 1841, and was admitted to the bar in 1847. He 
practiced his profession for a time in connection with Mr. 
John Jay, was Secretary of the American Legation in France 
under Minister Mason, and was attached to the Spanish Le- 
gation under Mr. Soulé. He was also President of the 
American Commission at the Paris Exposition. In 1861 he 
was appointed Deputy Sub-Treasurer of the United States, 
and some years after was appointed a collector of internal 
revenue. Two years ago he was, by Governor Dix, appointed 
Judge of the Second District Court of New York City, 
and he held the position at the time of his death. Although 
he has filled so many important offices, he was in general a 
man of leisure. Wealthy, accomplished, and well-read, with 
a creditable taste for literature, he achieved quite a reputation 
as a writer. In connection with G. P. R. James, the prolific 
novelist, he wrote “ Adrian; or, The Clouds of the Mind,” 
which was published in 1852. His magazine papers have 
been much admired, and his book published last year, with 
the title ‘** Memories of Many Men and of Some Women,” 
is still fresh in the minds of our readers as a remarkably en- 
tertaining volume. It gave him more prominence as a writer 
than anything he had previously done. 


Charles Kingsley.—The many friends and admirers of 
this justly eminent man will greatly regret his death, which 
occurred in London, on the 25th of January last. With his 
death is lost one more of that noble band of English clergy- 
men who devoted themselves to the task of elevating the 
poor of England. He was born at Holne, in Devonshire, 
England, and was fifty-six years of age at the time of his 
death. He received his early education at home, and subse- 
quently entered Magdalen College, Cambridge, where he 
distinguished himself by taking a scholarship and several 
prizes. After leaving the University he studied law, but 
changed his mind and took orders. He had great literary 
talent, was an industrious writer, and has given our literature 
some things which we will not care to forget. His writings 
include, in addition to lectures and sermons, which com- 
prise several volumes, poems, tales for children, and novels. 


Many of them are familiar to | 





His first poetical work, entitled ‘The Saint’s Tragedy,” 
was published in 1848, and displayed great talent. But the 
work that made his reputation on both sides of the Atlantic 
was “ Alton Locke,” published in 1850. ‘This was a vehe- 
ment protest against the crushing effect of the system of 


| competition among the working classes of Great Britain. 


Many will recollect his visit last winter to this country, 
where he made many friends, and left behind him many 
kindly memories. This visit seems to have been a great 
drain upon him, and probably hastened his death. Shortly 
after reaching our shores he joined a party of friends who 
made a brief visit to California. Returning in the spring, 
he spent some time in Colorado with his son, a civil engi- 
neer. There he was taken ill, and his physical condition 
On 
his return to England he was enabled to take his share of 
duty at Westminster Abbey as Canon, but he never recovered 
from the effects of his American journey. 
The following poem by Margaret J. Preston, from the /r- 
dependent, is a touching tribute to his character and career. 
OnE voice the less to plead with men 
For God’s down-trodden poor ; 
One hand the less to wield the pen 
With aim so bold and sure ; 
One heart the less to pity when 
The ill was past his cure! 


steadily deteriorated from that time until the end came. 


Through Britain’s length of island-strand— 
From bald Ben Lomond’s head 

To Deyon’s reach of silver sand— 
The sudden tidings spread, 

And there was shadow on the land 
Because this man was dead. 


How had that active brain been stressed, 
That tender heart been wrung! 

What eloquence had poured its zest 
Through that persuasive tongue, 

That hoary wrongs might be redressed* 
And Work’s true idyl, sung! 


With life scarce past its equinox, 
-Its shortening days still fair, 

We stagger at the blow that mocks 
The deeds he yet might dare. 

Who now will bid the “ Alton Lockes” 
Rise from their grim despair ? 


What arm will fling the banner high 
On which the legend ran: 
* Room in the lists to fight or die! 
Let conquer himwho can !” 
What lips take up his tilting-cry: 
“ The Brotherhood of man” ? 


Full fairly has he won his prize— 
A prize the proud may scorn— 
That thousand honest English eyes, 
Once hopeless and forlorn, 
To-day lift brighter to the skies 
Because this man was born. 


Too busied with his ends, to weigh 
The charm or cheat of fame, 

While routed wrong maintained the fray— 
Unsought the guerdon came : 

The wires that coil the world to-day 
All vibrate with his name! 





